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THREE ASPECTS OF THE SILVER QUESTION. 


The movements of the agitation here and abroad in re- 
gard to the silver question are so rapid and exciting that 
it is not easy for an ordinary observer to keep pace with 
them. The task, difficult as it is, may be facilitated if we 
form for ourselves a distinct conception of the chief con- 
flicting classes in which the opinions of the financial world 
seem at present to be ranging themselves. By taking a 
general view of the whole field and of the several sec- 
tions of it which are occupied by the opposing combat- 
ants we shall obtain a more accurate knowledge of the 
facts and principles involved, and we shall be enabled to 
collect some practical data with which to forecast the ulti- 
mate result of the mischievous struggle. However tedious 
such a comprehensive study of the silver question may be 
it is necessary to many of us and it will be well worth 
to the banker and merchant all the trouble it costs. To 
aid an intelligent and thorough analysis of the silver ques- 
tion we will add to what we have recently published 
some further information and suggestions. There are three 
points of view from which this question may be examined. 

First, there is the well-known standpoint of the gold cur- 
rency party. To this party, which is headed by England, 
Germany has lately joined herself, and she has manipulated 
the indemnity money, amounting to 1,100 millions of dol- 
lars paid to her by France in such a way as to throw 
the gold and silver markets of the world into a confusion, 
which is worse than any similar disturbance recorded in the 
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financial history of modern times. What she has done is 
briefly this. She has sold or threatened to sell an immense 
mass of silver coin. She has entered the gold market as a 
purchaser and has bought up and coined three hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars worth of this metal at a time when 
all the other nations of the world were under a necessity, 
more or less urgent, to increase their accumulations of gold 
coin. One effect of this German pressure upon the gold 
market has been to give a sudden check to that deprecia- 
tion of gold which has been slowly developed since the 
gold discoveries of 1848. This depreciation has not only 
been checked, but it has been followed by a contrary 
movement upwards. At present gold is appreciating just as 
it was appreciating in the decade which closed with the 
panic of 1847, but with more spasmodic activity. Now it 
has always been observed in the industrial history of Europe 
that when gold appreciates trade suffers, material progress 
is retarded and financial enterprise is more or less paralyzed. 
It is indeed a familiar law of finance that the appreciation 
of gold has an active tendency to produce business perturb- 
ation ; hence it is argued by some economists that we need 
not look further than to this law for an adequate explana- 
tion of the stagnation of business which prevails all over 
the world. What is certain is that this law may claim a 
place among the more conspicuous of the numerous causes 
to which the universal depression of industry and productive 
power in Europe is due. The fact is undoubted that this 
languor is in part produced by the vast displacement of float- 
ing capital and especially of the precious metals which Ger- 
many has brought about and from which she has been one of 
the principal sufferers. As gold is now, without doubt, tend- 
ing upwards in its relative value, many persons who have in- 
telligently held to the theory of the gold standard, have 
begun to ask themselves whether gold is fit to be the sole 
standard of monetary value for the commercial world, and 
whether the fall in the price of silver is not in part caused 
by the appreciation of gold. To this it is replied by the 
gold standard party, that the metal which is unfit for coin is 
silver, and that gold ought to be enthroned in the monetary 
system of Christendom as the sole standard of value to the 
exclusion altogether of silver coinage. 

Such is the monetary situation as viewed from the stand- 
point of the old party who advocate the gold standard in this 
country. The efforts of this party and its influence over pub- 
lic opinion have been neutralized by the vigorous arguments 
of the friends of a double standard. Adopting the views of 
Messrs. Cernuschi, Seyd, Wolowski, and other European econ- 
omists, the leaders of this double standard party in Congress 
and elsewhere, contend that silver must not be rejected as a 
monetary standard, and that its present depreciation will soon 
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be followed by an upward movement. The arguments for the 
double standard are so much in harmony with the interests 
of a nation which, like our own, is a large producer of silver, 
that we need not be surprised*at the favorable attention 
which it has commanded in all parts of the country. The ad- 
vocates of the double standard do not however, content them- 
selves with theory; they want to reduce it to practice. One of 
their plans has been adopted by Congress, in the disburse- 
ment of silver for the outstanding fractional currency, and 
in other payments of the Treasury. Another step which they 
wish the country to take is the recoinage of the old silver 
dollar which was dropped from the coinage act of 1873, as 
was explained in an elaborate article in our last number. 
This dollar of 412% grains was made a legal tender in the 
coinage act of 1837, and it remained so until 1873. The 
proposition now is to restore its legal-tender qualities, and 
Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill for this purpose 
on the 18th July last. 

We now come to the third and most numerous of the par- 
ties into which the silver agitation has divided the financial 
community. This is the conservative party who are in favor 
of a watchful, expectant policy. They say that as so little 
can be positively known at present of the effects which the 
increased supply and the diminished demand of silver are 
capable of producing, the best course for this country in 
the existing crisis is to do nothing rashly but to wait till 
the real force of the impending movements has had time to 
declare itself. They support their position by various argu- 
ments, among which they rely chiefly on the following. First, 
the cautious, expectant policy is favored by the best states- 
men, even in England where the gold standard party has 
been so strong. In support of this statement they point to 
the report of Mr. Goschen’s silver committee of the House 
of Commons. How much force there may be in this argu- 
ment our readers can learn from the document itself. 
We print elsewhere its concluding remarks which contain a 
summary of the essential facts comprised in the whole report. 

We are next referred to the example of France, and it is 
certainly true that the Finance Minister, M. Leon Say, is in 
favor of the expectant policy, indeed it was he who conferred 
this name upon it when he proposed and defended it a few 
weeks ago before the French Senate. Lastly we are pojnted 
to the recent movements of the silver markets, several of 
which are decidedly in favor of caution in our monetary 
statesmanship. There is, for example, no doubt that the price 
of silver has been acted upon by a sort of panic. Now every 
one knows that a panic is temporary in its very nature, and 
that a fall of prices so produced is often followed by an up- 
ward movement of a rapid spasmodic character. Some such 
movement is not unlikely to be developed in the silver mar- 
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ket in the early future; indeed, a reaction from the lowest 
market price of silver is reported already, and the supply 
of cash silver for delivery is said to be limited. Of course 
our readers are aware that there have been heavy short sales 
and numerous speculative combinations in the silver markets 
of Europe, and we must not suppose that the recent rise in 
the price of silver is sure to be permanent or to be followed 
by a steady advance. All that can be calculated upon with 
positive certainty, is, that there will be such an incertitude 
and perturbation in the silver ‘market for the coming year, 
that even if the price should rise hereafter to something like 
its old level, there will be many intervening movements up 
and down, and some time must needs elapse before the final 
result can be known. 


SPECIE PAYMENTS AND THE FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGES. 


Many thoughtful observers are of opinion that the foreign 
exchanges are in some way hostile to the return of specie 
payments, and that before we can hope to achieve resump- 
tion this part of our financial system must undergo a change. 
Plausible reasons are offered in support of this theory. With- 
out discussing these various conflicting arguments, we pro-' 
pose to examine the nature of the foreign exchanges, and to 
clear up some of the misapprehensions which seem to prevail 
on the subject. It is no part of our present purpose to teach 
the rudiments of financial science. We shall take it for 
granted that the first principles of economics are familiar to 
our readers, and that we need simply to suggest them with- 
out detailed exposition or proof. Every banker knows what 
is meant by the foreign exchanges. Under this term we com- 
prehend the complex machinery by which capital is moved 
backwards and forwards among the commercial nations of the 
globe. Commerce, in its earliest stages of growth, assumed 
an international character, and for thousands of years traders 
and merchants have used expedients for facilitating the pay- 
ment of debts between buyers and sellers living at a great 
distance from each other. If the records of commercial hist- 
ory were in a less mutilated condition, we should perhaps 
find that the Phoenicians obtained among the lively and ver- 
satile Greeks the reputation of inventing letters for no better 
reason than that, being a commercial nation, they kept their 
accounts with rigid care, and taught the Greeks and their 
customers to do the same. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that what we call ‘the machinery of the foreign ex- 
changes received its first rudimentary development very early 
in the history of international commerce. Hence a complete 
history of this development, with the changes it has under- 
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gone in ancient and modern times, would form a most inter- 
esting volume, copious materials for which are scattered 
through the works of the classic writers of nearly every na- 
tion which has had a permanent literature. Of course our 
present business is with the living facts of our own times, 
and we shall not refer to those of former times further than 
is necessary for illustration. Enough has been said to demon- 
strate the fact that, in the present age, it is impossible for 
the merchant, economist, or banker to understand the finan- 
cial movements of any commercial country without an accu- 
rate and somewhat extensive knowledge of the foreign ex- 
changes. 

More than half a century ago Ricardo said that England, 
with its commerce, agriculture and trade, offered a sufficient 
field of investment for British capital, and that few people of 
means will go outside of their own country to invest their 
money. If this celebrated banker and economist had lived 
till our time he would have been able to watch the change 
which has now been developed in the international money 
markets of the world. Mr. James Wilson was the first Eng- 
lish writer, we believe, who clearly expounded the principles 
of the international money market. “The chief countries in 
the world,” he says, “may be deemed one money market, for 
they all immediately act on each other. If money is wanted 
in Paris to pay calls on railways the interest will rise and 
the price of stocks will fall; and if the shares are not sent 
to London for sale, English, French or Spanish, or some 
other stocks, which may pay best, will be sent and sold in 
our market, and English capital will be thus abstracted to 
pay up the calls of English shareholders. Or the exact con- 
trary may occur, so that, in any case, to obtain a right view 
of the possible value of money, it is quite needful that we 
should consider what is to be done in the continental coun- 
tries by the natives themselves, as if first undertaken by us.” 
Since Wilson’s time the great revolution in the movements of 
capital has gone on increasing, and has tended, with the 
growth of commerce and other obvious circumstances, to at- 
tract the nations of the world toward each other, and to bind 
them together into one great monetary organization. John 
Stuart Mill, with peculiar facility, points out the interna- 
tional currents which convey capital between the various 
countries of, modern Christendom, though he fails to appre- 
ciate some of its most important results. The perpetual over 
flow of capital from the plethoric reservoir of older countries 
to irrigate the fruitful fields of younger nationalities, says 
Mill, “has a twofold operation. In the first place, it does what 
a fire, or inundation, or a commercial crisis, would have 
done; it carries off a part of the increase of capital from 
which the reduction of profits proceeds. Secondly, the capi- 
tal so carried off is not lost, but is chiefly employed either in 
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founding colonies, which become large exporters of cheap 
agricultural produce, or in extending, and perhaps improving, 
the agriculture of older communities. It is to the emigration 
of English capital that we have chiefly to look for the keep- 
ing up of a supply of cheap food and cheap material of 
clothing, proportional to the increase of our population; thus 
enabling an increase of capital to find employment in the 
country, without reduction of profits, in producing articles of 
manufacture with which to pay for this raw produce. Thus 
the exportation of capital becomes an agent of great efficiency 
in extending the field of employment for that which remains, 
and it may be said truly, that up to a certain point, the more 
capital we send away, the more we shall possess and be able 
to retain at home.” ; 

In prosecuting the study of the foreign exchanges there 
are several points to be considered. First, these exchanges 
center in London. Formerly Paris was one of the great cen- 
ters of foreign exchanges; but since the suspension of specie 
payments in France, and the vast financial transactions con- 
nected with the German indemnity the old tendency has 
been increasing to make London the single point on which 
the foreign exchanges, with all their complex machinery, 
turn. The consequence is that a great number of people all 
over the world have continually money to pay or to receive 
in London. And in whatever country a merchant may be, 
if he has to send a remittance to Australia, to Brazil, to 
the Cape of Good Hope, or to Constantinople, or to Bom- 
bay, his readiest and cheapest way is to send his corres- 
pondent in either of those places a bill on London. For 
that correspondent will have no difficulty in finding some 
person who wants to send money to London, and who will 
gladly pay cash for a good bill. Indeed the business of buy- 
ing and selling such bills is so extensive, in all the large 
cities of both hemispheres, that it gives remunerative occu- 
pation to a class of the most intelligent bankers all over the 
world. When we find the money article of our daily news- 
paper quoting sterling exchange in New York at 4.88 for 
sixty-days’ bills, and 4.90 for three days’ sight, every reader 
can easily see what is meant. The meaning is that if we 
want to send money to London we must pay for every 
pound sterling 4.88 or 4.90 in gold, the smaller price con- 
taining a concession for interest on the sixty days during 
which the bill has to run. In other words, if we deposit 
with our banker $4,880 or $4,900 in gold he will give us a 
credit on London and promises to pay to our order £1,000 
at a stipulated time. It is very evident how much the ex- 
pense and risk incurred by any private individual who has 
money to pay abroad are lessened by this convenient and 
safe arrangement for international payments. Secondly, let 
us look at the transactions of business which create the for- 
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eign exchanges. If we were to place ourselves in London 
where as we have said the foreign exchanges have their 
center, we should find that bills of the value on the aver- 
age of fifteen millions of dollars a day are created and can- 
celed. How do these bills originate? Legitimately they pro- 
ceed from two great sources. First, from the sale of goods, 
and secondly, from the sale of securities. The former of 
these two is the more ancient, while the latter is almost 
wholly the growth of the century in which we live. It is 
this class of bills, as we shall hereafter see, which are the 
most important and the least understood. There are very 
few persons who cannot give an accurate account of the 
great movements of commerce which créate the first of these 
two classes of foreign bills. They will tell us that if the 
United States exports cotton, tobacco, breadstuffs and other 
commodities to the extent of 100 millions of dollars in 
three months, that bills of exchange to the credit of this 
country will be created to the value of $100,000,000. This 
is the sum of money which will have to be paid to the 
United States by its foreign creditors on account of the ex- 
ports of the quarter. Next these persons would tell us that 
if the imports of the same period amount to 100 millions 
that the bills which represent these imports will offset the 
export bills and be paid out of their proceeds. Like Pha- 
raoh’s lean kine the import bills would eat up the proceeds 
of the other class of bills, and an exact balance would be 
the result. Thirdly, however, these men would say that if 
the export bills exceed in amount the bills representing 
the imports gold would flow to the United States from 
abroad, and inasmuch as London is the great center in which 
these transactions, are settled, our theorist would say that 
gold would begin to flow this way from London. Hence he 
would prescribe as a sure means of obtaining gold from 
Europe that the United States should increase their exports 
and diminish their imports. Fourthly, our theorist would 
take the case in which while our exports are but 100 mil- 
lions our imports amount to 120 millions or more. Apply- 
ing to these facts the narrow principles of his system he 
would say that if our imports of commodities exceed our 
exports we shall be drained of gold to make up the dif- 
ference. The three months’ international trade which reports 
1oo millions as the aggregate of our exports against 120 
millions of imports will infallibly exact an immediate out- 
flow of 20 millions of gold from this country to Europe. 
Is this argument sound? Let us examine it in the light 
of undoubted facts, and in order that we may do this to the 
best advantage, let us apply the principle to some country 
whose. foreign exchanges are free from the perturbation of 
paper money. The best, indeed the only, country for our 
purpose is Great Britain. For there chiefly among commercial 
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countries is a specie currency at present sustained. Con- 
sequently in Great Britain, if anywhere, the principle will 
hold good that any country which imports more than it 
exports, will be compelled immediately to ship gold to re- 
dress the adverse balance of the foreign exchanges. In 
England there is nothing to prevent gold from flowing ort 
of the country as there is in France and some other nations 
of Europe. Any banker who wants gold for export, can get 
it from the Bank of England by the simple process of pre- 
senting notes at the counter and demanding their payment 
in coin. Now it is quite certain that there has been no ex- 
traordinary outflow of gold from England during the last 
twenty years. Whenever such :an efflux has temporarily set 
in, it has invariably stopped in a few weeks. With this fact 
in mind, let us look at the official statements of the Board 
of Trade. . During the fifteen years following the panic of 
1857, the value of British goods and produce exported from 
Great Britain amounted to 3,185 million pounds sterling. 
Add 351 millions of gold and silver, bullion and specie, and 
we have an aggregate of 3,536 million sterling. But during 
the same period there were imported into the United King- 
dom goods and produce amounting to 3,942 million sterling, 
and gold and silver bullion and specie amounting to 419 
millions. By this official statement it is clear that for the 
period in question the imports of Great Britain has exceeded 
the exports by 757 millions sterling in goods and produce, 
and by 68 millions sterling in gold and silver. The total 
excess of British imports amounts to 825 million sterling, 
which is a considerably larger sum than the British National 
Debt. Since 1872 the excess of imports has been still more 
conspicuous. In the year 1873 England imported goods of 
the value of £ 371,000,000, and exported £ 311,000,000 worth 
of goods. In 1874 and 1875 the exports fell off, while the 
imports were well sustained. 

It would be easy to multiply statistics on this subject, but 
we forbear, our purpose being simply to prove that the mech- 
anism of the foreign exchanges is not so simple as many 
superficial thinkers have sometimes imagined. In a future 
article we shall examine the evidence which has been ad- 
duced by some writers, in support of the opinion that the 
profit which thriving commercial countries like the United 
States or England, gain upon their foreign commerce, is al- 
most precisely measured by the excess of the imports over 
the exports for a term of years. As regards the United 
States and other young countries, this rule will certainly re- 
quire some qualification to provide for the effects of the in- 
flux of capital from older countries for investment. But this 
leads us to consider the second of the two great sources of 
foreign bills, namely the purchase and sale of securities. To 
simplify and summarize what we shall have to say hereafter, 
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on this subject, we will recur to one of the cases above 
stated, and suppose the exports of the United States to be 
one hundred millions and the imports one hundred and 
twenty millions, leaving twenty millions as a debit balance 
against the United States on the export of goods. How is 
such a balance to be redressed without the immediate ship- 
ment of gold? The answer is that securities may be ex- 
ported, such as five-twenties or the new fives, or any market- 
able shares or bonds. Moreover, the extensive machinery of 
credit is so organized that great amounts of capital, in the 
shape of balances of current accounts, may be carried over 
for long periods, when the foreign money markets are easy. 
This section of the great field of the international money 
market we have not space to explore further at present. 


PRODUCTIVE POWER AS DEPENDENT ON COAL. 


The fall in the price of some of the securities of certain com- 
panies interested in the coal combination, has given rise to 
not a little public agitation, and the effect has been increased 
by the recent advance in the price of coal, in face of a fall- 
ing off in the demand which has long been less than the 
supply. For some time the rumor has been in circulation that 


dissensions had arisen and that the monopoly was about to be 
broken up. This rumor is now set at rest. On the 24th 
July, in this city, the Board of Control of the combination 
of coal companies held a meeting. Its object was to adjust 
the difficulties with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and Coal 
Company, who had shipped during the month of June about 
80,000 tons more of coal than is prescribed in the agreement 
adopted 19th February, when the coal combination was or- 
ganized. As the Lehigh Valley Company agreed to suspend 
shipments of coal to tidewater for two weeks in August, so 
as to equalize their tonnage and reduce the excess they had 
in June, the difficulties were amicably settled, and a resolution 
was adopted to hold monthly meetings of the Board of Con- 
trol in this city, for the consideration of questions relating to 
the regulation of the price of coal and to the restriction 
of the supply allowed to come into the market. How far 
this adjustment of the trouble will satisfy the public is 
doubtful. 

In the present condition of mechanical science the indus- 
trial progress of cities and nations depends very much upon 
their supply of coal. For more than a century scientific ex- 
periments have been made in the hope of discovering some 
mode of generating heat which would drive machinery and 
enable manufacturing industry to dispense with coal, or else 
to economise its use. In England some years ago, during 
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the premiership of Mr. Gladstone, the quietude of a dull sea- 
son was enlivened by a somewhat excited discussion of the 
question what England would do when her coal was exhaust- 
ed. If newspapers had existed among the ancient Britons, in 
Julius Czesar’s time, a similar question might, perhaps, have 
been propounded in regard to the disappearante of the for- 
ests and the possible failure of the supply of wood and char- 
coal for those manufactures of iron, which even then had 
been carried on and celebrated from time immemorial. There 
was, however, this salutary result under the Gladstone ad- 
ministration, that a vigorous policy was initiated for paying 
off a yearly installment of the public debt. How long the 
movement will be kept up is, however, a matter of dispute 
.and doubt. Another benefit of the discussion is the stimulus 
that has been given, in England and elsewhere, to various 
inventions for generating motion without heat, or without the 
extravagant waste of heat which is common in the nineteenth 
century. In the Centennial Exposition, at Philadelphia, there 
are a number of mechanical inventions which will be exam- 
ined with interest by those persons who are desirous to watch 
the progress of this department of American enterprise. In 
this country such inventions and mechanical contrivances at- 
tract the more attention because of the high price of coal. 
‘The policy of the Pennsylvania companies in enhancing the 
cost to the public may, perhaps, be unwittingly aiding the 
development of some new methods by which coal will be less 
needed or more utilized in the productive industry of the 
country. Such, at least, is the suggestion which has been 
put forth, in various quarters, as a result of the recent un- 
popular advance for July and August. It appears that the 
production of anthracite coal this year amounts to above 
1,000,000 of tons more than that of the same period of 1875, 
and about 1,000,000 of tons less than the production of the 
same period of 1874. Since last midsummer, when the re- 
sumption of mining took place in all the coal regions, the 
weekly production has greatly increased and it has surpassed 
the demand. Instead, however, of stimulating the consump- 
tion by reducing the price, the coal companies have united 
together in announcing an advance. At the same time they 
have diminished the production by suspending work every 
alternate week, and they are said to have established such 
a severe discipline over all the coal producers that there is 
no opposition to this short-sighted and mischievous policy. 
Whether, as suggested above, there is likely to be any com- 
pensative benefit to the public from this ill-timed advance in 
the price of coal we can not tell. Two theories have been 
put forth on this subject, besides that alluded to above. First, 
it is argued that the bituminous coal production will be so 
stimulated by the high price at which the anthracite market 
is artificially held, and that the result of this stimulus will be 
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to establish a formidable competition in the general coal sup- 
ply of the country. Secondly, it is suggested that as some of 
the coal companies are embarrassed and over-expanded their 
combination can not be kept up in the face of the existing 
depression of financial and mercantile aftairs. Whether these 
results follow or not, it is certain that by enhancing the price 
of coal the Pennsylvania corporations have attracted to them- 
selves and their policy an amount of public attention which 
they have seldom, if ever, received before. During the past 
eight or ten years they have had the sympathy of the public 
in their contests with the combinations and strikes of their 
men. The operative miners have ceased, however, to seek, by 
restricting their hours of work, to compel the public to pay 
twice as much for coal as they ought to pay. Mr. Siney and 
his deluded followers being thus worsted in their attempts to 
check the productive growth of the country, by raising the 
price of one of its chief raw materials, his mischievous policy 
must not be adopted by great financial corporations, who 
have so much to lose should they suffer a defeat, which is, 
sooner or later, inevitable. The friends of these companies 
will look with some anxiety upon their proceedings in the 
immediate future. 


GROWTH OF OUR RAILROAD SYSTEM. 


For two principal reasons the growth of our network of 
railroads claims the attention of bankers and the notice of 
this magazine. First, the railroads of this country are a 
wide-spread, powerful instrument of production. They create 
wealth; they enrich the community; they constitute one of 
the most important means by which the industrial forces of 
the nation are replenished and developed. Secondly, our 
railroads supply a valuable mass of securities for the invest- 
ment of the surplus resources of the frugal classes. It is a 
law of finance that, other things being equal, the savings of 
any nation grow in proportion as safe investments are of- 
fered to attract them. The capital of a rich thriving coun- 
try in modern times is to a great extent diffused like moist- 
ure in the atmosphere, and it requires a special mechanism 
to condense it, to collect it and to make it available for 
economic uses. Savings banks collect one description of this 
diffused capital which floats about in the community. An- 
other description of this floating capital is collected by our 
numerous banks, another by industrial enterprises, and finally 
an important class of floating capital is collected and ab- 
sorbed by railroad and other securities, of which there has 
been such a prodigious creation during the last half century. 
Let us briefly examine the progress of our railroad system 
last year in these two respects. In regard to its efficiency 
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as an instrument of production we learn from Poor's Man- 
ual, just issued, that in the twelve months ending January 
1st, 1876, we have added to our railroad system 1,917 miles. 
Hence the total length of our railroad system is now 74,658 
miles. At the close of the war we had but 35,000 miles of 
railway, so that in ten years we have comnstructed nearly 
40,000 miles, of which 28,675 miles were built in the five 
years which culminated in the panic of 1873. That catas- 
trophe many people supposed was destined to stop railroad 
building in this country altogether. It has certainly checked 
the wild recklessness of railroad growth. Still the mileage 
of new construction since the panic has been nearly equal 
to the average of the previous quarter of a century. The 
construction of the past eleven years will be seen from the 
following table : 
RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 1865-1875. 


States. 1875. 1874. 1873. 1872. 1871. 1870. 1869. 1868. 1867. 1866. 1865. 


New England States 5,638 5,509 5,314 5,053 4,898 4,494 4,301 4,019 3,933 3,868 3,834 
Middle States 14,291 14,019 13,499 12,380 10,991 10,752 9,765 9,555 9,144 8,539 
Western States re. 35,000 33,961 32,112 28,269 23,540 19,884 16,889 15,226 13,621 12,847 
Southern States .... ¥ 15,602 15,353 14,112 13,246 12,196 11,107 10,683 10,126 9,867 9,632 
Pacific States ...... 2,339 2,193 1,959 1,765 1,677 1,164 889 431 327-233 


Grand Total.... 74,658 72,741 70,840 66,735 60,568 52,898 47,208 42,255 39,276 30,827 35,085 


When. we remember that every well-built railroad opens 
new markets for the produce of the territory it traverses and 
gives a new value to its farms, its mines and its forests, 
we shall easily recognize in the rapid growth of our rail- 
road system one of the most active forces which have 
been at work for the development of our industry and 
wealth during the last half century. Some statisticians tell 
us that railroads add ten times their cost to the solid 
wealth of the community. On this rough estimate our 
railroads which have cost 5,000 millions would be com- 
puted to have created new wealth to the amount of 50,000 
millions of dollars; or twenty times as much as the Na- 
tional debt. Many other estimates have been made, some 
of which are very conflicting. There is, however, one 
common error in all these statistical calculations. They 
attempt to apply a fixed, rigid measurement to a quantity 
that is not fixed, but is growing with an uneven spasmodic 
irregularity which defies rigid admeasurement and rule. 
Without attempting to express in precise figures the pro- 
ductive power of our railroad systems, we may be content to 
recognize the general fact that they enhance the produc- 
tive power of a commercial people to an extraordinary 
degree, and that they do it by opening new markets, by 
saving time in travel, by conveying goods at a cheaper rate, 
and generally by stimulating the forces of material growth 
and diminishing the difficulties which oppose the production 
and distribution of the products of industry. It may be 
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interesting in this point of view to compare the mileage of 
railroads in this country with that of the chief countries of 
Europe. Mr. Poor gives the following statistics, which, 
though not so completely accurate as we could wish, are 


approximately true: 
Area. Population. Railr’ds Railroad Mile to 
; rie. . aC in -———— _— 
Countries and States. English Census or Ratio of’ ration Area, Inhaéd- 
Sq. Miles. Estim. 1875. Sg.m. Miles. Sgq.m. tants. 

North America. 

United States of America 3,026,504. 43,785,718. 14.4- 74,658. 40.5. 586.5 
1) minion of Canada 686,353. 4,941,690. 7-2 + 4488-6 152.9. 1,101.1 
United States of Mexico. 829,916. 8,133,719. 9. 327 - 2,538.0. 24,873.8 


Total North America......-. 4,542,773 + 56,861,127.  12.4+79:473+ 57-26 707.3 


Europe. 

Great Britain and Ireland. 122,520. 32,006,576 261.2. 16,699 . R 1,916.9 
France. .ccccee 207,149 + 36,391,702. 175.7. 12,376. 4 2,940.6 
Spain 182,713. 16,681,719 . 91.3 - 3,818 8. 4,269.2 
PORN GR 066 6iin cc sccssccsssscbcccce 36,869 3,997,401. 108.5 643 - .2. 6,216.8 
Italy... 121,718 « 26,997,663 . 221.8. 4,787 °4° $639.7 
Switzerland 15,261. 2,763,107. 181.0~ 1,098. 3-9+ 2,607.6 
Austria......... 171,215 . 29,400,386. 171.7. 6,366. “Q+ 4,021.9 
Hungary ; 69,391 10,391,718 » 149.7- 3,966. . 2,620.2 
Germany.. 224,370 42,191,714. 188.1. 17,372. % 2,428.9 
Belgium 11,313- 5,108,672. 451.6. 2,249 . 1,645.8 
13,890. 3,701,319 + 266.5. 1,062. pZ so 3,458.2 

Luxemburg 990 «. 197,528 . 1,995.2. 169. -Q- 1,168.8 
ao. 21,856. 1,991,896. 91.1. 739 . 7:7 + 2,524.6 
170,100. 3,971,309.  23.3- 2,478. 8. 1,201.5 

123,228. 1,628,278. 13-2. 325+ +5 + 5,041.1 

Soak... 2,120,397 « 71,174,198 - 33-6. 12,074. 175.6. 5,894.8 
Roumania. .. 65,363 - 3,607,512- 55.2. 766. 85.3- 4709.5 
Turkey.... vas 189,220. 12,737,019. 67.3. 963+ 196.54 13,226.4 
Greece... coceccces 19,250. 1,457,894+  75-7+ 7 + 2,750.0 » 208,270.5 


Total Europe 3,886,813 - 306,397,611. 78.8. 88,007. 44.2. 3,481.5 


We now leave the first branch of our subject and take up 
the second. Here our railroads are regarded as a property 
earning dividends for its owners. It is to be regretted that 
this year’s Manual does not give us such elaborate statements 
under this head as were given in previous years. Still, as 
far as it goes, the statistics are extremely useful. Few per- 
sons, who have not been engaged in such works, have any 
adequate idea of the expense and labor necessary to insure 
accuracy and fullness. The subjoined table shows the opera- 
tions during the past five years of such railroads as have 
reported their earnings and condition : 

Year Miles Stock and Gross Net Freight Passenger Dividends 
* Op’ra’d. Bonds. Earnings. Earnings. Earnings. Earnings. Paid. 
1875-- 71,759 $4,658,208,630 $ 503,065,505 $ 185,506,438 $ 363,960,234 $ 139,105,271 $74,294,208 
1874.. 69,273 - 4,221,763,594 - 520,466,016 . 189,570,958 - 379,466,935 . 140,999,081 . 67,042,942 
1873.. 66,237 + 3,784,543,034 + 526,419,935 - 183,810,562 . 389,035,508 . 137,384.427 - 67,120,709 
1872. 57,323 + 3,159,423,057 - 465,241,055 + 165,754,373 - 349,931,785 . 132,309,270 « 64,418,157 
1871.. 44,614 « 2,664,627,645 . 403,329,208 - 141,746,404 . 294,430,322 . 108,898,836 . 56,456,681 

It thus appears that the net earnings of our railroad sys- 
tem amount to 3'98 per cent. on the capital account, as 
shown for the year 1875. This proportion of net earnings is 
greater than many persons have supposed, and it is not much 
exceeded by the railroad system of England or of Continental 
Europe. 

As might bej expected from the rapid growth of our rail- 
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road system, and from the fact that much of the territory 
it traverses is undeveloped, there are a considerable num- 
ber of the railroads that pay no dividends. To this sub- 
ject, however, we will return hereafter. The gross earnings 
as reported in the foregoing table are less by $17,400,511 
than those of the previous year, and the net earnings show 
a decrease of $4,064,520. The freight traffic has fallen off 
$15,506,701, and the passenger traflic $1,393,810. The capi- 
tal stock of the reported roads is $2,198,601,281, on which 
the dividends average 3.38 per cent. The funded and other 
debt is $2,549,607,349. The amount of railroad bonds on 
which default has been made is $680,000,0c0. These de- 
faulted bonds at 7 per cent. interest involve a yearly loss 
to the investors of $47,950,000. It is to be regretted that 
we have not the data for ascertaining how this large ag- 
gregate of defaulted bonds compares with that of other 
countries. Our railroad statistics, imperfect as they remain, 
are in this respect more complete and more accessible 
to the public than most of those compiled abroad. It is 
hoped that our Bureau of Statistics will be empowered by 
Congress to collect all the railroad statistics of the country 
in a co.nplete form, as is done by the British Board of 
Trade. 


FINANCIAL LOSSES BY INSOLVENCY. 


Economic science has been defined as the Philosophy of 
commerce. We do not wholly accept this definition, because 
it is too narrow and restricted. Still it sets forth, with suffi- 
cient clearness, a part of the work which economics have to 
perform in the present age. Commerce is the subject of po- 
litical economy just as the circulation of the blood is a part 
of the subject matter of physiology. For as the latter 
science treats of many other functions of the body besides 
the circulation, so the former science treats of many other 
productive activities of the nation besides commerce. Among 
the miscellaneous subjects under the purview of political econ- 
omy, are mercantile failures; and it is the function of this 
science to search out and classify the causes of such failures, 
to compile their history and statistics, and to discover some 
remedies which will diminish or prevent the losses they inflict 
every year upon commercial countries. 

A recent writer in one of the English reviews expressed the 
opinion that by wisdom on the part of traders and by a pru- 
dent management of business, failures and bankruptcies 
would in course of time be more and more prevented. There 
is little indication at present of the realization of this opti- 
mist view, much as it may desired. We have received from 
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Messrs. Dun & Co., their circular reporting the failures in the 
United States for the last six months ; and we regret to find 
that great as were the failures of last year they are exceeded 
by those of 1876. The aggregates are compared as follows : 


FAILURES JANUARY TO JUNE, 1875-6. 


First quarter. Second quarter. Six months, 
satiate = 


No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount, 
1875 ... 1,982 $43,000,000 ... 1,581 $33,000,000 ... 3,563 $76,000,000: 
1876 ... 2,806 64,000,000 ... 1,794 43,000,000 ... 4,600 107,000,000; 


One of the obvious lessons suggested by these figures is 
that the effects of the panic of 1873 have not as yet spent 
their whole force. If we had before us the details of 
each of these cases of failure, we should doubtless find 
that the losses which have ruined half of the insolvents of 
the past year are of an origin dating before the panic. The 
process of weeding out the weak and crippled firms is of ne- 
cessity a tedious and painful one, and it is in all probability 
far from complete as yet. Another suggestion is that there 
is still too much extravagance among our mercantile commu- 
nity. A well-known Canadian merchant, Mr. John Mac 
Donald, M. P., of Toronto, in his excellent little book on 
“Business Success,” declares that eighty per cent. of the 
failures in the present day proceed from extravagance. Per- 
haps this is too high an estimate. Still, directly and indi- 
rectly, prodigality in the present age is ruining multitudes. 
It is true that of late there has been a notable increase of 
frugality of expenditure in all parts of this continent. It is 
one of the salutary lessons which the panic has taught us. 
Still we are slow to learn it, as is proved by the large num- 
ber of failures which are justly attributed to extravagance. 
On this subject the circular before us offers some judicions 
remarks. It says, that although business continues in a very 
depressed condition and the results of trade, with rare excep- 
tions, have been exceedingly unsatisfactory; although values 
continue to decline, and uncertainty and anxiety exist in all 
quarters, the causes which produced this condition of things 
have been almost completely reversed: “In the place of reck- 
less overtrading, we have now lessened sales guided by cau- 
tion, and also prudence in purchasing. Instead of enormous 
over-production of all descriptions of manufactures, there is 
now the strongest tendency to limit the product, and thus 
lessen the possibility of a still further decline in prices. 
Vastly increased expenditure on public works has been suc- 
ceeded by the almost complete cessation of construction. 
Economy in business and personal expenses has taken the 
place, to a very large extent, of extravagance and reckless 
liberality, and this very tendency, while it is the cause of re- 
stricted business, is one of the best signs of an early return of 
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prosperity. So that in all departments there is evidently a 
change, and such a change as it was necessary for the three 
years of depression to produce, and without which it was 
hopeless to expect a revival of business on a sound basis, 
Having reached this condition, is there not ground for hope 
that a better state of things may now prevail? It would be 
idle to expect that very marked improvement will be evident 
in the immediate future. Things have reached too desperate 
a state to permit such a hope. The circumstances of an ex- 
citing political campaign are not favorable to the growth of 
confidence, and the return of business to its wonted channels. 
But the coming Autumn will, it is believed, afford hopeful in- 
dications for the future. Another year of great productive 
power has been given to farmers and planters, and the coun- 
try must be greatly enriched by the realization of the agri- 
cultural wealth with which it now teems. Internal indebt- 
edness is not excessive ; stocks of goods in all quarters have 
seldom been so small; prices have touched a point so far 
below cost of production, that an improvement in value can 
hardly fail to take place, and it seems impossible that cir- 
cumstances could exist, more favorable to improve the con- 
dition of legitimate trade of supplying the wants of the 
people, than now prevail. Speculation, and expanded oper- 
ations involving large and permanent investments, are not 
likely to receive much. encouragement. But, there ought to 
be an increased demand for goods of necessity and value, 
and with this should follow better reports of the condition 
of the various parts of the country than we are now able 
to present. The power of absorption by a vast people in 
condition to purchase and pay for merchandise is very great; 
that power has now reached its lowest level; yet, as will 
be seen, we have had fewer failures in the last three months 
than for the previous quarter, and the fact that there are 
many signs of a more hopeful condition of business is un- 
deniable.” 

But there is another cause of failures in business, one of 
these the circular singles out for special notice, the de- 
fects of the bankrupt law and the inducements and facilities 
which are thus offered to swindlers to go into business for 
the purpose of making fraudulent failures. This criticism is 
not too severe; it is as applicable to other countries as to 
our own. The difficulty is to devise a remedy. Not a few 
of our readers will agree with Messrs. Dun & Co., who 
say, that “in its present shape, the law could scarcely have 
been more cunningly devised to help a dishonest trader to 
swindle his creditors, and the failures have been largely in- 
creased in consequence of its operation. While the dispo- 
sition to encourage settlements and compromises has been 
less evident, there is still too great a laxity in the investi- 
gation as to the causes of failures, and doubtless a large 
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number have occurred for the direct purpose of making 
money thereby. The necessity for rigid scrutiny in all cir- 
cumstances attending a suspension was never greater. The 
moral tone of business, success of the deserving, and pun- 
ishment of would-be swindlers, call for the best judgment 
of creditors, while the task of ridding the trading commu- 
nity of incapables, and reducing the excessive number who 
“now divide up a limited trade, until there is no profit for 
any, is one of the highest duties each merchant and banker 
owes to the prosperity of his country.” 

There are two general aspects in which the losses may be 
regarded which failures inflict on the community. First, there 
is the creditor’s loss, and secondly, the loss of the insolvent 
himself. As to the former, every person who has had much 
experience or opportunity for observation knows that a large 
amount of the weakness which prevails in so many departments 
of business arises from past losses by bad debts. Hence it has 
often been proposed to apply to debts the principle of insur- 
ance, and if it were possible to do so one fruitful cause of indus- 
trial stagnation would no doubt be corrected. For obvious rea- 
sons, however, there is no prospect that this expedient for dimin- 
ishing the perils of business can be adopted without producing 
evils commensurate with the advantages it promises. The best 
way of lessening the evils in question is to secure an equitable 
dividend from the assets of the insolvent debtor. As to 
the methods of accomplishing this, jurisprudence has for 
many previous centuries been tasking its resources with in- 
different success. If we remember this fact we. shall be less 
disposed to wonder at the defects of our own legislative 
attempts to solve the problem by a National Bankruptcy 
Act. 

In looking back through the financial history. of Europe 
and of this country we cannot fail to note certain periods 
in which the statistics of the law of insolvent debtors re- - 
ceive a special share of popular discussion. To one of these 
periods we have now arrived, as is proved by the fact that 
in England and in almost every country of continental 
Europe, as well as in the United States, the newspapers and 
the halls of legislation have been prolific of discussions on 
the subject. One of the most interesting contributions to 
the history of insolvent legislation has just been given by 
Lord Cairnes in the British House of Peers. As Lord Chan- 
cellor he has been led to investigate the problem of insol- 
vent administration, and it may interest our reformers 
to know that the faults which they find in our own bank- 
ruptcy law are many of them present in the law of Eng- 
land. The defects of our national law of bankruptcy are 
well known and have been often expounded. We com- 
plain how costly is the procedure and how inefficient are 
the results of the system without realizing the difficulties 


7 
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which stand in the way of reform. These difficulties are 
so formidable that other nations have been at work tor 
many years in vain attempts at their removal. The latest 
of these efforts at reform is that of the Lord Chancellor, 
and in many points of view it is worthy of particular study 
in this country at the present moment. . 

From an official report quoted by Lord Cairnes we find 
that the three methods of settling up insolvent estates in 
England yielded in the year 1875 the following results. The 
adjudications in bankruptcy were 965, the liquidations by 
arrangement 4,233, and the compositions with creditors 
2,691. It thus appears that of nearly 8,000 failures about 
one-eighth were settled up by bankruptcy. It is interest- 
ing to find out how far these various methods of settle- 
ment protected the interests of the creditors. The report 
says that the liabilities in “bankruptcies” were ¥£ 6,981,240 ; 
those in the “liquidations by agreement” ¥ 12,443,999, 
and those in the “compositions,” 4 6,068,000. The assets 
realized, were in the first case, £960,755; in the second, 
4 4,598,473; and in the third, £ 1,773,551. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the interests involved in the liquidations and 
compositions are much larger than those in the bankrupt- 
cies proper. . As these liquidations and compositions appear 
to be so largely in favor with the creditors, it might seem 
that there would be no dissatisfaction with the result; but 
it appears that in very many cases great pressure is brought 
to bear on creditors to make them consent to such ar- 
rangements. It is moreover complained that in liquidation 
or composition the trustee is absolutely master of the sit- 
uation. In these cases he decides as to the debts which 
ought to be proved and as to everything to be done in the 
liquidation, so that there is often a good deal of dissatis- 
faction as to the result. 

It is easy to see that a multitude of abuses would be like- 
ly to spring up under the stimulus of this system. Still it 
has certainly accomplished some of the objects for which it 
was devised in 1869. For instance, it has lessened the num- 
ber of bankruptcies and facilitated simpler modes of settle- 
ment. But in accomplishing this process of simplification, 
the present system is believed to have introduced worse evils 
than those it corrected. Hence the loudest and most general 
complaints against the present system are those suggested by 
these “arrangements,” although practically every thing is 
drawn into them, and they seem to be popular. Out of 
4 5,432,000 assets of English insolvents, in the year 1874, 
4, 4,946,000, or more than ninety per cent., were under these 
two sections. In the same year, out of 2,549 compounding 
debtors (under section 126) only 162 were able to pay their 
creditors more than fifty per cent. of what they owed them, 
while 1,803 were unable to pay more than twenty-five per 
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cent., and 1,059 of these not more than twelve per cent., in- 
cluding 501 debtors whose compositions averaged a few pence 
in the pound. 

Among the numerous evils mentioned by the Lord Chan- 
cellor as belonging to the present system was the absence of 
any practical check upon the trustees who manage the es- 
tates. As a remedy, he proposes to establish his new system 
of dealing with the problem of insolvency. Its chief features 
are as follows: First, there is to be a court which, in all 
cases of liquidation, whether on application of debtor or 
creditor, should have power to make an order, the immediate 
effect of which would be that the debtor would be called upon 
to furnish a list of his creditors. Then a provisional com- 
mittee would be formed to act until the first general meeting 
of the creditors. At the general meeting of the creditors a 
committee of inspection should be appointed for the purpose 
of investigating the affairs of the debtor, and the investiga- 
tion should be held as soon as possible. At the second 
meeting of the creditors it would be for an adequate ma- 
jority of the creditors to decide whether they would dis- 
charge the debtor or make him a bankrupt. Any proposal 
for a composition must be made with the knowledge of the 
committee of inspection: and in the adoption of such a pro- 
posal not only will a majority of the creditors be requisite, 
but the rights of the minority will be protected. The trus- 
tee is to be appointed, not by the creditors at large, but by 
the committee of inspection, and will hold office at the pleas- 
ure and under the inspection of that committee at a maximum 
scale of remuneration. The use of proxies will be permitted, 
but if a trustee should use them for his own interest the Court 
will have a right to deprive him of his trusteeship. With re- 
gard to deeds of arrangements, which make over the whole 
property of the debtor, those will depend on the vote of a 
majority excluding secured creditors. Further, that all ac- 
counts in bankruptcy and in liquidation shall be audited, and 
in all cases, whether the bankruptcy or the liquidation be 
closed or not, the whole of the property remaining in the 
hands of the trustees shall at the end of two years be paid 
into Court, so that there may be every inducement to the 
trustees to close each case, where it is possible, within two 
years. 

We offer this abstract of the new bankruptcy bill for two 
reasons; first, because it presents the latest attempt of 
modern legislation to solve the hitherto insuperable difficul- 
ties of the question; and secondly, because the bill itself is 
suggestive and may be of great service to those among us 
who take an interest in this branch of law reform. 

As a further contribution to this object we cite the following 
extract from the report of the Secretary to the British Law 
Amendment Society :—“ A debtor can now file a petition for 
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liquidation by arrangement, and convene a meeting of his 
creditors at any time within a month, and almost at any 
place he pleases, and if at such meeting a majority in num- 
ber, representing three-fourths in value, of the creditors there 
present, or represented by proxy, pass a resolution agreeing 
to a composition, and such resolution is’ afterwards confirmed 
at a second meeting, by a bare majority in number and value 
of the creditors present, or represented, such arrangement is 
binding on all the creditors.’ As a rule, the chief creditors 
rarely attend such meetings, and the result is that the debtor, 
by the aid of proxies of friendly, bribed, oftentimes of full- 
secured, and sometimes of fictitious creditors, can get re- 
leased from his debts upon almost any terms he thinks fit. 
The Controller of the Bankruptcy Court in his annual Reports 
to Parliament states that there has been a continued and reg- 
ular decrease in the rate of composition allowed by debtors 
to their creditors in each year since the commencement of 
the Act.” It must not be forgotten that there are two 
great questions involved in this problem. There is first, a 
question of law, and secondly, a question of practice. As to 
the law, enough has been said; and as to the practice we 
will only add that so long as creditors will not take the 
trouble to look after their own interests and to punish dis- 
honest or unscrupulous debtors, the best system of legislation 


which could be devised and perfected for the protection of the 
community, will apply a precarious and imperfect remedy to 
the maladies complained of. 


rr 


THE ECONOMIZING OF BANK RESERVES. 
BY DR. GEORGE MARSLAND. 


In the Fortnightly Review for June, Mr. Horace White has 
made some mention of the plan adopted by our New York 
Clearing- House Banks for equalizing their reserves during 
the panic of 1873. This plan was not then devised for the 
first time, as Mr. White appears to suppose. It was originally 
suggested by Mr. George S. Coe, the President of the Ameri- 
can Exchange Bank in this city, and it was proposed by him 
to the Clearing-House Association in November, 1860. The 
report in which this plan was approved by the Clearing-House 
Association is a document of some historic interest as a part 
of the annals of a critical period of our national finance. It 
opens with the statement that, “In order to enable the Banks 
of the City of New York to expand their loans and discounts, 
and also for the purpose of facilitating the settlement of the 
exchanges between the banks, it is proposed that any bank 
in the Clearing-House Association may, at its option, deposit 
with a committee of five persons—to be appointed for that 
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purpose—an amount of its bills receivable, United States 
stocks, Treasury notes, or stocks of the State of New York, 
to be approved by said committee, who shall be authorized 
to issue thefeupon to said depositing bank, certificates of de- 
posit, bearing interest at seven per cent. per annum, in de- 
nominations of five and ten thousand dollars each, as may be 
desired, to an amount equal to seventy-five per cent. of such 
deposit. These certificates may be used in settlement of bal- 
ances at the Clearing House, for a period of thirty days from 
the date thereof, and they shall be received by creditor banks, 
during that period, daily, in the sarae proportion as they 
bear to the aggregate amount of the debtor balances paid at 
the Clearing House. The interest which may accrue upon 
these certificates shall, at the expiration of the thirty days, 
be apportioned among the banks which shall have held them 
during the time.” 

Secondly, the report. states that “the securities deposited 
with the said committee as above named shall be held by 
them in trust as a special deposit, pledged for the redemp- 
tion of the certificates issued thereupon. The committee 
shall be authorized to exchange any portion of said securities 
for an equal amount of others, to be approved by them, at 
the request of the depositing bank, and shall have power to 
demand additional security, either by an exchange or an in- 
creased amount, at their discretion.” 

Thirdly, it contains a resolution that the amount of certifi- 
cates which the committee might issue should not exceed 
$5,000,000, and that the agreement should be binding upon 
the Clearing- House Association when assented to by three- 
fourths of its members. 

Fourthly, the report declares “that in order to accomplish 
the purpose set forth in this agreement, the specie belonging 
to the associated banks shall be considered and treated as a 
common fund for mutual aid and protection, and the com- 
mittee shall have power to equalize the same by assessment 
or otherwise. For this purpose statements shall be made to 
the committee of the condition of each bank on the morning 
of every day, before commencement of business, which shall 
be sent with the exchanges to the manager of the Clearing 
House, specifying the following items, viz: 1. Loans and dis- 
counts; 2. Deposits; 3. Loan certificates; 4. Specie.” 

This resolution embodied the actual principle of the whole 
plan, which is that of mutual support. The report con- 
cludes with a fifth resolution, “That after the rst of Febru- 
ary, 1861, every bank in the Clearing-House Association shall 
have on hand, at all times, in specie, an amount equal to 
one-fourth of its net liabilities, and any bank whose specie 
shall fall below that proportion shall not make loans or dis- 
counts until their position is re-established ; and we, as mem- 
bers of the Clearing-House Association, agree that we will 
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not continue to exchange with any bank which shall show by 
its two successive weekly statements that it has violated this 
agreement.” ; 

This was the plan adopted in 1858, and its merits were so 
well known by experience that it was at, once revived, when 
the necessity arose for it, in 1873. It consists, as is well un- 
derstood, of two fundamental expedients: first, the pooling 
of the legal-tender reserves under proper restrictions; and, 
secondly, the daily reports and the daily equalization of these 
reserves. The Clearing- House Committee, in its report of 
November, 1873, speaks as follows of the second application 
of this beneficent plan for economizing the bank reserves: 

“When the late panic commenced the sixty banks compos- 
ing the New York Clearing House were indebted for about 
two hundred millions of deposits. Of this amount ¢/ree insti- 
tutions (paying interest to their country depositors) owed 
about fifty millions, and including these, twelve banks of 
similar character owed about one hundred millions; that is 
to say, twelve institutions held one-half of the aggregate de- 
posits, and the other forty-eight, their associates, the other 
half. The proportionate reserve of legal-tender notes in the 
associated banks was also greatly in favor of the latter num- 
ber, for the obvious reason, that banks which pay interest 
upon money can least bear to have any amount of it idle. 
The active demand first came, as it usually comes, for that 
portion of deposits due to country banks, who, in addition 
to their annual necessities, had been disturbed by failures of 
several city bankers, holding large balances of money due to 
the interior. These deposits were to a great extent loaned 
upon stocks and bonds in Wall street, payable “on call,” 
with the confident belief that they were there earning more 
than the interest paid for securing them, and were available 
as promised. But, from the very nature of the case, the 
rapid withdrawal of deposits from the banks made the “call” 
from every direction simultaneous, and closed every resource 
from which the “street” derived its power to respond. Bor- 
rowers upon stocks were deprived both of their facilities of 
borrowing, and of all power to sell their securities. The 
necessary result occurred. Banks which found themselves 
in this dilemma had no alternative but to ask the assist- 
ance of their associates, and the conflagration was so rapid 
and violent that every consideration of fraternal sympathy, 
self-preservation and public safety, compelled a general and 
earnest co-operation; and the majority, who had for long 
years conducted their business upon sound principles, and 
who had patiently submitted to the loss of valuable ac- 
counts, drawn from them by their associates, by practices 
against which they had continually protested, instantly re- 
sponded to the call by placing their resources at command 
of those who had done so much towards producing the calam- 
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ity. Making common cause, the weak with the strong, to 
avert a universal catastrophe, the stronger banks placed them- 
selves under the burthen and equalized the pressure. They 
gathered in their resources and placed them at the disposal 
of the weaker, who could thus meet the demands of their 
depositors so as to save themselves from public exposure, 
and their dealers in city and country from disaster and ruin. 
Meanwhile the public confidence in institutions had become 
so greatly impaired that the “legal-tender reserve” was re- 
duced from thirty-four millions, on the zoth of September, to 
five millions eight hundred thousand on the 14th October— 
an amount of ready money never before paid out in the 
same time. Interior banks, whose ready means in hand had 
always been merely nominal, but whose resources consisted 
chiefly of credits upon the books of interest- paying banks in 
the principal cities, were under the necessity of calling back 
their deposits in a medium never before required, and to 
these the associated banks were asked to respond, as well as 
to the demands of timid dealers at home. Your committee 
take this occasion to congratulate the associated banks upon 
the liberal and excellent spirit in which this crisis has been 
met, and upon the happy escape from a most imminent dan- 
ger which threatened them, and with them, the country at 
large. It is not too much to say that had it been less bold- 
ly, promptly or unanimously encountered, the results must 
have been more disastrous and widespread than any that 
have occurred during the present generation.” 

At the meeting of the bank officers and bankers of the 
United States which is to be held next September at Phila- 
delphia, a full, authentic report of this plan for economising 
the bank reserves in a panic should be presented, so that all 
the details of its application in 1858 and 1873 may be put 
on record in a useful, permanent and trustworthy form. 


— 


HINTS FROM THE BANKING SYSTEM OF RUSSIA. 


The agitation in the financial circles of Europe from the 
war between Turkey and her revolted principalities of Servia 
and Montenegro has given a new importance to Russian 
finance. For several months past the belief has generally 
been held that Russia was more or less engaged in foment- 
ing the difficulties in South-Eastern Europe. However this 
may be, the war begun on the 2d of July is more likely to 
spread than to contract its theatre of operations, and both 
Austria and Russia may be drawn before long into the mael- 
strom of military strife. During the last century the Eastern 
policy of Russia has many times awakened anxiety. Ever 
since the diplomatic contests which culminated in the Crimean 
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war some twenty years ago, the Government of the Czar has 
been susnected perhaps unjustly of designs on Constantinople, 
menacin;, the tranquility of the British Empire in India. 
Hence it is not surprising that the present war should have 
stirred up a violent animosity against Russia in some 
quarters, and that an extraordinary interest should be at- 
tracted to Russian finance.. As money is the sinews of war, 
the power of Russia in arms will be very much regulated by 
financial resources. These resources are of two general classes.. 
First, the exterior or foreign resources, which the credit of 
the Government may enable it to borrow from abroad, and 
secondly, the resources possessed at home. As to the former, 
the Russian Debt amounts now to 1700 millions of dollars, 
and involves an annual expense for interest of about 70 mil- 
lions. For war purposes under -the present agitation in 
Europe against her, Russia could of course expect to raise 
little or nothing by new loans in London and Paris. She 
would therefore be obliged to depend on the other class of 
financial expedients to which she is limited by the circumstances 
of her position. These are the interior or home resources, 
and of them we propose to give some account in the present 
article. And first of all we are met by the fact that 
Russia has a Government Bank. This powerful instrument 
of administrative finance is of somewhat recent origin. It 
was established sixteen years ago, and received the name of 
the Imperial Bank of Russia. Like the old banks of Venice 
and Genoa, this bank had for its primary purpose the func- 
tion of helping the operations of Government finance; but, 
unlike those celebrated institutions, the Russian Bank was 
founded on capital advanced wholly by the Government. 
Its Board of Directors are a Committee of the National 
Treasury, its profits pass directly into the coffers of the 
Government, and its management is carried on wholly by 
Government officials. If the offices of our Treasury in 
Washington, New York, Boston and other cities were to re- 
ceive deposits and to make loans in addition to their present 
functions, our Independent Treasury system would very 
closely resemble the system imposed by law upon the Im- 
perial Bank of Russia. This bank has forty-five branches. 
Its capital is $15,000,000. Its deposits must be large, for. its 
net profits in 1870 amounted to $3,000,000, and its com- 
mercial operations were reported at $8,000,000,000, Around 
this great central institution we find grouped together several 
distinct classes of banks whose organization somewhat re- 
sembles that with which we are familiar in the United States. 
For example, there are 115 savings banks whose deposits 
amonnt to $2,900,000. There are also 250 commercial banks 
which somewhat resemble our State banks, and which have 
an aggregate capital of $3,720,000. Besides these there are 
about twenty-five large joint-stock banks at St. Petersburg, 
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Moscow, Kharkow, Kiew, Riga, Volga-Kama, Warsaw, Odessa, 
and elsewhere. Some of these banks have considerable 
capital and extensive transactions. 

Such is the general organization of the banking system 
of Russia. Its greatest defect arises from a deficiency of 
loating capital in the country. Probably also the methods 
of organizing capital for banking purposes are open to 
grave objection. Still with all its shortcomings the banking 
system of Russia has accomplished much for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country which are as yet in 
a very backward condition. At present the products of 
the annual industry of the 80,000,000 inhabitants of Russia 
is estimated at an aggregate of 3,000 millions of dollars.. 
The chief experts are gold, coffee and iron, cattle and meat, 
tallow, skins and wool, leather, hemp, tobacco and various 
raw materials. The soil is irregularly cultivated, commerce 
is restricted and manufactures are but slowly establishing 
themselves in the larger cities. Still there is a manifest 
progress. From 1821 to 1830 there were only three joint- 
stock companies formed with a united capital of less than 
$3,000,000; from 1831 to 1840 the number was thirty-seven, 
and their capital $22,000,000; from 1841 to 1850 the num- 
ber was eighteen, and the capital $7,500,000. But from 
1851 to 1860 the number increased to 126, and the capital 
$ 197,000,000, whilst from 1861 to 1870 the number increased 
to 148, with an aggregate capital of $ 464,000,000. In truth, 
the productive activity of Russia is increasing with promis- 
ing rapidity, and capital is flowing into new channels of 
industry, mineral, manufacturing and commercial. In 1859 
the exports of Russia amounted to 162,000,000 roubles; in 
1869 they were 255,000,000. In 1859 the imports of Russia 
amounted to 319,000,000 roubles; in 1869 they were 
592,000,000 roubles. In 1859 the shipping entered and 
cleared in the ports of Russia was reported at 18,900 ves- 
sels and 2,000,000 tons; in 1870 it was reported at 24,300 
vessels and 3,500,000 tons. These figures are small as com- 
pared with those of American or British ports, but they 
are important as illustrating the rapid increase in produc- 
tive industry and material wealth. 

We said above that there are great defects in the meth- 
ods of organization of capital adopted in the financial sys- 
tem of Russia. One of the most important of these is the 
use of paper money which is an evil of very old standing 
as we had occasion to show in former articles. The system 
of paper money is more than a century old in Russia. 
Its mischiefs were severely felt when the industrial progress. 
began of which we have given a brief sketch above. One 
of the worst foes of Russian development has been the 
vicious principle adopted in Russian finance that the cur- 
rency constituted a financial reserve for the Treasury, and 
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that in time of war ample means could be obtained by the 
simple process of issuing promises to pay. Other govern- 
ments have adopted the same means of raising money by a 
forced loan on legal-tender Treasury notes, but no govern- 
ment we believe has ever carried out this policy so persist- 
ently and so long. From the time of the fitst issues under 
Peter III and Catharine II paper money has been the 
chronic disturber of the Russian financial system. We 
scarcely recall any phase of the peculiar maladies incident 
to paper money issues which could not receive instructive 
illustrations from the recorded annals and experience of 
Russia. In 1817 the amount of paper in circulation reached 
836,000,000 roubles, the value of the paper money fell and 
the premium on gold rose till exchange between London 
and St. Petersburg was quoted at nine pence instead of 44 
pence per silver rouble. But a condition like this was fatal 
to Russian credit, and in 1822 the Government resolved to 
contract special loans in foreign countries in order to with- 
draw a portion at least of the paper currency, and to burn 
up some 200,000,000 roubles of notes. The proposal was 
carried into effect, but the expedient was not wholly suc- 
cessful. The question was again discussed on the accession 
of Count Kankrin, an economist and a reformer, as Minis- 
ter of Finance, and a resolution was passed that it was 
expedient to prepare to resume specie payments. On the 
1st of July, 1830, he accordingly issued a manifesto declar- 
ing that the silver rouble should thenceforth be the sole 
legal money of the Empire; that the paper notes should 
be received only as secondary signs of value at the rate 
of 3% roubles of paper for every silver rouble; that all 
contracts and engagements both of individuals and of the 
Treasury should be made and settled on the basis of silver 
roubles; and that the course of exchange should be quoted 
in silver roubles. To complete the plan orders were given 
that all the old notes should be withdrawn and cancelled, 
and that new metallic notes should be emitted in their 
place at the rate of 3% to 1 to the extent of 170 mil- 
lions of roubles, such notes being convertible into specie. 
On the completion of this process in 1844 a public cere- 
mony took place which attracted great attention at the 
time. A large sum was carried into the fortress at St. Pe- 
tersburg under the supervision of twenty-four members of 
the Bourse and a deputation of merchants. This sum con- 
sisted of gold and silver in ingots and specie, and amounted 
to 70,464,245 roubles. This reserve of the precious metals 
was afterwards increased to 121,800,000 roubles as a guar- 
antee of the convertibility of the outstanding currency. 

At that time there were only 170,000,000 roubles of paper 
in circulation, and 121,000,000 roubles of gold and silver 
specie to cover it. Indeed the finances of the Empire were 
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so prosperous as to enable the Treasury of the Emperor 
Nicholas to go into the market as a large buyer of 
French securities to employ the surplus. This was _ the 
first of the banking operations of the Russian Treasury 
and funds of the State. Its success may perhaps have sug- 
gested the establishment of the Imperial Bank sixteen years 
later. The plethora of capital, however, lasted only a very 
short time. The insurrections and revolutions of 1848 
brought troubles to Russia as well as to the other great 
powers of Europe. A costly war took place in Hungary, 
and the finances went into confusion. Again the Govern- 
ment adopted the ruinous policy of issuing paper money ; 
and in 1849 the amount of notes reached once more the 
aggregate of 300,000,000 roubles, the precious metals mean- 
while being hoarded or sent away from the country. A few 
years passed, and the Crimean war took place, which de- 
manded still greater funds. These were obtained as formerly. 
The paper money issues were multiplied, and in 1857 the 
amount reached 735,000,000 roubles. Of course there was 
little or no specie held in reserve against these enormous 
issues, and their effect upon the internal trade of the 
country was so mischievous that in 1860 the Government 
established the present Imperial Bank, and conferred upon 
it extensive powers with a view to a reform of the mone- 
tary issues, and a revival of commerce and _ productive 
growth. Two years later, in 1862, M. Eugene Lamanski, 
the director, an able economist and an _ accomplished 
banker, published a report on the causes of the disorgani- 
zation of the machinery of credit in Russia, and on the 
best means of financial reform. He showed that one prin- 
cipal cause of the mischief was the instability of the 
monetary circulation, and declared that so long as the 
State maintains a forced currency, the paper money can 
have but little stability of value, but that if Russia 
would renounce forever, the policy of using the issue of 
paper money as a financial reserve, all might be remedied. 
The suggestion was approved by the Czar, who made a 
formal promise to adhere to the policy of M. Lamanski. 
But later experience has shown that little confidence can 
be placed in such promises, and at present no one can 
tell what may be the policy of Russia in case of war 
arising from the present European complications. On the 
31st December, 1870, there were in circulation in Russia 
716 millions of roubles of inconvertible State notes. 
Against that sum there were at the bank gold and silver 
amounting to nearly 150 millions of roubles, or about 
twenty per cent. The currency being inconvertible, how- 
ever, no note holder has any right to claim coin for his 
paper, and as the issue is redundant the notes are at a 
discount. 


. 
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SHOULD BANK DEPOSITS BEAR INTEREST? 


France, as we are often reminded, is the only commercial 
country that is not suffering under the monetary and indus- 
trial depression which prevails throughout the rest of the 
world. The causes of this exemption have been eagerly 
sought out by economists, but so. far the phenomenon has 
baffled investigation. It has been ascribed by some persons 
to the large specie reserve held by the Bank of France, which 
amounts to a much greater sum than has ever been accumu- 
lated by a single institution in modern times. Others point 
to the suspension of coin payments in France, and argue that 
the cours forcé has had some agency in protecting France 
from the financial troubles which have been rife elsewhere. 
By a third class the large export trade of France is relied 
upon as the efficient cause of the phenomenon, while others 
again attribute it to the general frugality and industry of the 
French people, and to their abhorrence of private and cor- 
porate debt. As most of these theories oppose and destroy 
each other, their discussion has not thrown much light upon 
the real nature of those economic forces which have worked 
out for France such unexpected industrial results from the 
disasters of the late war, and from the exhaustion incident to 
the payment of $1,100,000,000 to Germany. he truth is 
that no single cause is sufficient to produce results of such a 
complex character. The permanence, the activity, and the 
vast extent of the productive forces of France, are largely de- 
pendent upon its conservative system of banking. Economists 
and bankers who attempt to investigate that wonderful play 
of financial forces which has made France so strong to en- 
dure the pressure of the last five years will wholly fail in 
their purpose, except they give due attention to the particu- 
lars of the banking system of that country. This system is 
very little understood outside of France, and it merits exami- 
nation on many other accounts than those we have indicated. 
We have no intention, however, to give at present any elab- 
orate accounts of the general methods or organization of the 
French banking system. We mention it for the sole purpose 
of fixing attention upon one of its most conspicuous charac- 
teristics, namely, that it allows no interest upon deposits on 
call. In France more than in any other country the line has 
been sharply drawn between finance institutions and banks. 
England, Germany, Austria and the United States might have 
saved themselves much embarrassment, industrial disaster and 
financial disorganization, during the past half century, if they 
had mastered this great monetary problem of separating and 
keeping distinct from each other the two contiguous fields of 
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banking and finance. To well-informed readers it is scarcely 
necessary to explain what we mean by a finance institution. 
We mean an institution organized to lend money for fixed 
periods of longer or shorter duration. Of these useful organ- 
izations there are various classes. Some devote themselves to 
railroad finance, while others take up real estate and miscel- 
laneous enterprises requiring money for a protracted invest- 
ment. However much finance institutions may differ from 
each other, they all agree in this one point, that they borrow 
money in order to convert it into fixed capital. This is their 
two-fold function. They always absorb floating capital, and 
they convert it into fixed or permanent forms. In _ this 
respect they differ altogether from a banking institution, 
whose proper business it is to avoid fixed investments, and to 
deal in floating capital only. In all rich countries there is in 
the money market a large amount of floating capital, the 
owners of which are willing to lend it for long periods, or to 
take some risks if they can thereby secure an ample rate of 
profit. In the reservoir of the loan market this class of cap- 
ital has multiplied to a prodigious extent since the gold dis- 
coveries of 1848, and from it have been drawn the immense 
resources which have covered Europe and America with a 
network of railroads, telegraphs, and other productive works, 
which yield in the aggregate a vast annual profit on the cap- 
ital which has constructed them. The capital, however, which 
has achieved these results is fixed capital, and it thus be- 
longs to that class into which finance companies convert those . 
resources which they borrow from the public. 

A well-known English banker of much experience used to 
say that the business of managing a bank was a very easy 
one if a man could only distinguish a note from a mort-. 
gage. This maxim brings to view the principle we are dis- 
cussing. By a note is meant floating capital, and by a mort- 
gage fixed capital. With the latter a banker, if he confines 
himself to his proper business, has nothing to do; his func- 
tions are limited to floating capital in which alone he can 
safely deal. A legitimate note offered to him for discount 
stands for so much of the floating wealth of his dealer which 
is passing through the channels of distribution on its way 
to the consumer. Before the note matures, the goods it 
represents will have reached their destination, and their pro- 
ceeds will pay’ the notes and will thus be liberated to go 
the same round again. These elementary distinctions, how- 
ever, are familiar to every reader, and it would be well for 
this country if they were as completely recognized in prac- 
tice as in theory. In France, as we have said, considerable 
progress has been made in this department of financial re- 
form. One of the obstacles which has prevented similar 
progress elsewhere is the habit which has grown up in 
Europe and here of paying interest on demand deposits. 
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Formerly this custom was unknown. Some forty years ago 
it first established itself in London. Thence it emigrated to 
this country where it met with much opposition. Of late 
years it has spread among the country banks in England, 
and among the banks of almost every part of Europe except 
France. The history of this great movement is very instruc- 
tive. It illustrates the enormous growth of capital since the 
quickening of productive industry by the gold discoveries, 
and it is a prelude to a new era of banking development in 
which conservative principles will be better recognized than 
in the past. Our immediate concern, however, is chiefly with 
the banks of the United States, and we must suspend for 
the present our scrutiny of those of other countries. The first 
occasion, we believe, in which the public attention was con- 
spicuously directed to the payment of interest on bank de- 
posits in this country was a short time before the panic of 
1857. Twenty years prior to that great convulsion the joint- 
stock banks of England had adopted this policy with a view 
to attracting deposits, and establish themselves in London 
against their rivals, the private banks which adhered to the 
old conservative rule of paying no interest on deposits. Im- 
itating the London joint-stock banks certain enterprising 
institutions in New York, together with some private banks, 
began to offer to pay interest to their depositors, and when 
the crash came in 1857 public opinion loudly proclaimed 
that the banking system had been weakened by this new 
policy and by the mischievous competition of the banks with 
each other which had thus been fostered. After the panic 
was over the New York Clearing House took up the sub- 
ject, and a committee was appointed to confer with all the 
banks of the Clearing-House Association. In February, 1858, 
the following agreement was presented to each bank for 
signature. “The banks in the City of New York, composing 
the Clearing-House Association, do hereby agree not to 
allow interest on deposits or balance of any kind, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, provided all the banks composing such 
Association shall concur in this agreement. This obligation 
may be annulled only by a vote of two-thirds of the banks 
hereunto subscribing, at a meeting specially convened for 
that purpose in pursuance of a written notice. And they 
further agree, that they will not hereafter vote for the ad- 
mission of any bank to the New York Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation until such bank shall have become bound by this 
agreement.” 

So general was the conviction as to the soundness of 
the policy embodied in this resolution that of the forty-six 
banks then in the Clearing House forty signed the agree- 
ment unconditionally, and there were only three or four 
banks which refused. In this state of things on the 
fourth of March, 1858, a report was prepared by a 
committee of the Clearing House in which the subject 
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was presented in a very luminous and practical manner. 
They argued that the custom of allowing interest on current 
deposits was not so profitable as had been supposed. They 
cited for example the case of a bank paying four per cent. 
interest (which was then the ordinary rate) on bank or 
bankers’ balances, to the amount of one million of dollars. 
Of this deduct twenty per cent. to strengthen the cash re- 
serve, and the following would be the result: 


Interest paid on amount of deposit....$1,000,000 is $40,000 
Deduct 20 per cent. for cash reserve.... | 200,000 


$ 800,000 
Interest on the above $800,000, at 7 per cent... $56,800 


Leaves as net profit the sum of. 

On the other hand, suppose a bank has depos- 
its without interest to the ‘amount of....$ 300,000 
Deduct 20 per cent. for cash reserve 


$ 240,000 


On which interest at 7 per cent. is 


The committee pointed out that in this calculation they had 
made no allowance for increased loss and risk on the larger 
amount discounted, or for additional clerk hire, and other ex- 
penses, which more than double the amount of business nec- 
essarily involves. They infer that if these considerations and 
the losses incident to the larger volume of business and risks 
were allowed for, a sum even less than $250,000, without in- 
terest, would be shown to be equal to a deposit of $ 1,000,000, 
on which four per cent. interest is allowed to the depositors. 
Hence they say, “It is clear that whatever profit is derived 
from business of this character, must of necessity be made by 
placing the largest possible proportion of such deposits on 
interest, or, in other words, by encroaching, in disregard of 
the highest prudential considerations, upon the amount which 
it is everywhere acknowledged should be retained for specie re- 
serve. A bank having committed this first error of paying 
interest on its deposits, is therefore compelled, by the necessi- 
ties of its position, to take the second false step, and expand 
its operations beyond all prudent bounds. 

Further arguments were urged by the committee to prove 
that the policy of paying interest on demand deposits of 
banks is, (1) inherently unsound; (2) that it tends to weaken 
the legitimate commerce of the country, and to disturb the 
regularity of the business of the city; (3) that no bank can 
safely and profitably practice it; (4) that it tends to interfere 
with the efficiency and stability of our banks, and with the 
hatmony of their intercourse with each other; (5) that its 
discontinuance will not divert any substantial deposits from 
this city ; (6) that the reasons for its discontinuance are daily 
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increasing ; (7) that it has, under like conditions, no fair pre- 
cedent in older countries ; and finally that, as it exists here, 
it has been unjustly applied. The committee, in conclusion, 
expressed their “conviction that the proposed agreement to 
cease the payment of interest would promote the highest 
public benefit and insure the greater prosperity and stability 
of the banks; and that no simple measure could be adopted, 
of a public or legislative character; that would so effectually 
secure the good of the country at large, without the least ad- 
mixture of evil. They, therefore, on behalf of the very large 
majority of their associates, who agree with them in these 
views, confidently appealed to the good sense of the minority, 
with this weight of opinion against their position, and left 
with them the serious responsiblily of defeating a measure 
which is deemed so important and vital to the interests of 
the commercial and financial community.” 

These are the concluding wor&s of the valuable paper pre- 
sented to the Clearing House in 1858. The plan, however, 
was not fully carried out by all the banks, although on the 
18th March of that year a number of resolutions were 
adopted in favor of it. The only one of these resolutions that 
was kept by all the Clearing-House banks was that in which 
they agreed to hold a cash reserve of twenty per cent. at 
least, against their net deposits. This last resolution was put 
in force immediately. In 1861 the stipulation as to the cash 
reserve was renewed and the amount increased to twenty-five 
per cent. The agitation against the payment of interest on 
deposits was suspended till the panic of 1873, when the prop- 
osition was again discussed by the Clearing House. For 
reasons which we detailed some time ago the question was 
once more postponed and a committee was appointed to 
report. The policy is attracting so much attention here and 
abroad, that the bank officers, to whom the subject was re- 
ferred, will probably see the necessity of bringing in their 
report before long. This is the more likely, as heretofore the 
‘question has been formally discussed on the negative side 
only, while the reasons in favor of paying interest on deposits 
have not been so distinctly announced and defended. 

Of course the fundamental principle which shovld govern 
this discussion is that of value. When the deposits are worth 
paying interest for, then the depositor should receive interest, 
and not otherwise. But this principle brings up the great 
distinction between finance companies and banks. In France, 
the former pay interest, while the latter do not. Whether we 
can with safety refuse to adopt the French system, is the 
question. Its practical value is undoubted. On the Clearing- 
House Committee it is incumbent to aid the solution of this 
problem by setting forth the reasons why interest should be 
paid on bank deposits in New York. Both sides of the ques- 
tion will then have secured a fair hearing. 
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THE HISTORY OF BANKING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY DUDLEY P. BAILEY, JR. 


The first bank in Massachusetts was established in 1686, on 
the security of real and personal estate and imperishable mer- 
chandise. No account of its operations has survived and it 
maintained only an ephemeral existence, not probably extend- 
ing beyond 1689. The next attempt was in 1714, when a 
bank, though opposed by the General Court, was commenced 
in Boston and emitted £ 100,000 of scrip, called “ merchants’ 
notes,’ which sustained a good credit. Almost as little is 
known of this bank as of its predecessor and it was probably 
about as short lived. Still another abortive attempt at bank- 
ing was made in 1739-40. There were then outstanding bills 
of credit to the amount of over £ 200,000, which were, under 
royal instructions, to be redeemed during the year 1741. The 
treasury being empty, there was no way of effecting the re- 
demption of the notes except by a direct tax which was not 
expected to yield more than £ 40,000 annually at the utmost. 
Specie was extremely scarce and as a measure of relief it 
was proposed to establish “The Land Bank.” This was car- 
ried into effect in 1740 by the association of between 700 and 
800 persons. The stock was paid by mortgages of real estate 
at three per cent. per annum, or, in the case of a mechanic, 
in notes for not over £100 with two sureties. The bank 
was to issue £150,000 in bills to be circulated as lawful 
money, and every note of £1 was to be equal to three 
ounces of silver. Loans were to be secured by mortgage of 
real estate and to be payable in provincial produce or manu- 
factures at such prices as the directors might from time to 
time determine. The scheme was violently opposed by Gov. 
Belcher, and the Land Bank was soon compelled by an act 
of Parliament to wind up its affairs, and a right of action 
was given to each holder of its bills against any individual 
partner for the amount of the bills held and interest. It was 
many years before the affairs of the Land Bank were finally 
wound up, and its stockholders suffered severely in their es- 
tate on account of their liability. Another bank, called the 
Specie Bank, which went into operation about the same time 
shared the same fate. It was to issue £120,000 of notes re- 
deemable in fifteen years in silver at twenty shillings per oz. 

The first regularly established bank in Massachusetts was 
the Bank of North America, which was incorporated by the 
Massachusetts Legislature, March 8, 1782, or only about two 
months after this institution was opened in Philadelphia. By 
its charter no other bank was to be incorporated during the 

8 
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war with Great Britain, and its notes were to be received for 
taxes or dues for or on account of the United States. Forg- 
ery, counterfeiting, and embezzlement, committed against this 
bank were made punishable with death without benefit of 
clergy. No record has been preserved of the operations of 
the Bank of North America at Boston. But they proved so 
beneficial that two years later, in 1784, the Massachusetts 
Bank was founded, being the first purely local bank estab- 
lished in the State, and the second in the United States. It 
has survived the vicissitudes of: business for ninety-two years 
and still continues its operations as the “Massachusetts Na- 
tional Bank.” For the first fifty years of its existence it 
never once suspended specie payments. Like all the banks 
established in the State for the next seventy years it was in- 
corporated by special act of the legislature. Its charter, 
passed on the seventh of February, 1784, provided that the 
bank might hold real estate to the amount of £50,000 and 
“monies, goods, chattels, and effects to the amount of five 
hundred thousand pounds and no more.” Neither the bank, 
nor any person for it, was to employ its funds in trade or 
commerce, and the legislature might employ a person to ex- 
amine its affairs. By an act passed March 16, in the same 
year, heavy penalties were provided for the crimes of counter- 
feiting, embezzlement, forgery, and other frauds committed 
against the bank. The bank commenced July 5, 1784, and 
on that day its discounts amounted to $19,645. Its original 
capital was $300,000 authorized, of which only $253,500 were 
paid in. The capital was reduced to $100,000 in 4785 ; 

creased to $200,000 in June, 1791; to $400,000 in July, = hort 
to $800,000 December, 1807, and $1,600,000 June, 1810. It 
was, in April, 1821, again reduced to $800,000, at which fig- 
ure it still remains, besides a surplus of $200,000. It was 
originally located opposite Park Street Church, and was kept 
open for business from ten to one o’clock and from three to 
five. According to its rules, which were “not to be deviated 
from in the smallest instance, nor on any pretence what- 
ever,” offerings for discount were required to be sealed up 
and left at the bank, directed to the cashier, between the 
hours of ten and one o’clock on Mondays. The rate of dis- 
count was one-half of one per cent. per month. No discounts 
were to be made for a longer period than sixty days upon 
merchandise, bullion, or other securities as collateral, nor 
for more than thirty days on personal obligations with two 
sureties. No loan was to be made for a smaller sum than 
$100, nor for a larger sum than $3,000 to any person at 
the same time, nor beyond $5,000 to any one borrower in 
the aggregate, nor beyond $7,500 to any one person as prom- 
isor and indorser. No person was to be allowed to renew 
his notes on any terms, and in case of non-payment the se- 
curity was to be sold, and the borrower was not to be al- 
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lowed any discount for eight months thereafter, unless re- 
stored to credit by a unanimous vote of the directors, and 
the names of delinquents were to be posted in a conspicu- 
ous place in the bank. Under these judicious regulations 
the bank became very successful, its dividends increasing 
from 9 per cent. in 1785, 2 per cent. in 1786, and 6% in 1787, 
to 15% per cent. in 1791 and 16% per cent. in 1792. They were 
subsequently reduced by the competition of other banks. 

. For many years after the close of the revolution the cur- 
rency was in a very bad condition. Small bills of not over 
$1 were issued plentifully by the Government of Massachu- 
setts,and in November, 1786, there were, besides the “last 
tenor” bills, four other kinds of paper in circulation, name- 
ly, State, consolidated, army, and certificate notes. This ple- 
thora of paper tended to drive specie out of circulation. The 
State scrip was not liquidated until 1794, but the Legisla- 
ture, in 1792, passed an act prohibiting the Massachusetts 
Bank from issuing any notes of a less denomination than 
$5, and the total amount of all its promissory notes, to- 
gether with the money loaned by it, by a credit on its 
books or otherwise, was limited to twice the amount of its 
paid-up capital, and in case of any excess the directors, un- 
der whose administration it occurred, were made personally 
liable for any demands against the bank, unless, in case of 
their absence or dissent from the act creating such excess, 
they forthwith gave notice of the fact to the supreme ex- 
ecutive of the Commonwealth. This was the commencement 
of that war upon small bills which was kept up by the State 
Government of Massachusetts until 1805. 

From 1784 to 1792 the Massachusetts Bank continued the 
only institution of the kind in the State, except so long as 
the branch Bank of North America continued in. operation. 
In 1792 the Bank of the United States established a branch at 
Boston, and in the same year the Union Bank of Boston, the 
second State bank in Massachusetts, was chartered, with a 
capital of $1,200,000 in specie, to be paid in by installments. 
Of this capital, $400,000 was subscribed by the State. The 
chartering of the Union Bank was opposed by the “ Old Mas- 
sachusetts ” on the ground that two banks were not needed. 
The Union Bank was not to issue any bills of less denomina- 
tion than $5.00 nor to owe more than twice its capital in ad- 
dition to its deposits; the directors to be personally liable in 
case of any excess. One-fifth of its funds was to be always 
appropriated to loans out of Boston, made exclusively for the 
benefit of the agricultural interest, in sums of not less than 
$100 nor more than $1,000 each, secured by mortgage of 
real estate and to run for a term of not less than one year. 
This questionable provision does not appear in any other 
charter granted previous to 1802. But from that time to 1816 
nearly every bank charter contained a requirement to appro- 
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priate a certain proportion of the bank’s funds to such loans, 
usually in sums of $100 to $500 each. The proportion of 
funds required to be so appropriated was, from 1802 until 
1811, reduced to one-eighth; after that year to one-tenth ; and 
after 1816 very few of the charters contain any provision in 
relation to the subject. In common with the Massachusetts 
and all banks subsequently chartered, the Union Bank was 
not tu vest, use or improve its funds in trade or commerce. 
No one but a citizen of Massachusetts and no director of any 
other bank could be a director, and any director accepting an 
office in any other bank thereby vacated hiS office of director 
in the Union Bank. No stockholder was allowed to have 
more than ten votes, those owning over $100 of stock having 
only one vote for each additional $ 200. The directors were to 
make half-yearly dividends of all the profits of the bank, thus 
preventing the accumulation of a surplus which is so care- 
fully provided for in our National Banking system. The bank 
was required to loan not extending $ 100,000 to the Common- 
wealth at five per cent. interest. It might establish branches 
in other places. Provision was made for attaching the shares 
of its stockholders and for an examination by a legislative 
committee, and, if on the report of such committee and a 
hearing thereon, it should appear that the corporation had ex- 
ceeded the powers granted in the charter, or failed to com- 
ply with its provisions, its incorporation was thereupon to be 
declared forfeited and void. By a law passed in 1793 it was 
provided that the State Treasurer (afterwards the Secretary ) 
should be ex officio a director, and the Legislature might ap- 
point a number of other directors in proportion to the stock 
of the Commonwealth. The bank was also made the deposi- 
tary of the funds of the Commonwealth. Most of the charters 
subsequently granted contained substantially the same provi- 
sions with some variations of detail, and some exceptions 
which will be noticed in their place. Provision was made in 
nearly every case for a State subscription, usually to the 
amount of about one-third, to the capital of each bank. Thus 
the State became quite largely interested in the banking bus- 
iness, holding in 1812, according to Martin’s “ Boston Stock 
Market,” bank stock to the amount of $ 1,000,000, (about one- 
eighth of all the bank capital of the State;) which was sold to 
defray the expenses of Gov. Strong’s military campaigns. 
Each bank was also required to lend to the State, if required, 
a certain portion of its capital, but when in 1815 the State 
wished to borrow $1,000,000, this stipulation in the charters 
was found of but little use, and in 1816 an act had to be 
passed to enforce compliance with such demands in future. 
No other bank was chartered until 1795, when the Nan- 
tucket was incorporated with a capital of $ 40,000, subsequently 
in 1797 reduced to $20,000. It was allowed to issue bills as 
small as $2.00. The Merrimack Bank, established in the same 
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year at Newburyport, was allowed the same privilege which 
was not enjoyed by other banks until 1805. It would appear 
that even at this early period the vicious practice of paying 
installments of bank capital by means of loans or discounts, 
from the funds of the bank itself, had begun to attract 
notice. For there appears in the charter of the Nantucket 
Bank, a proviso evidently aimed at this practice, that no 
stockholder should be allowed to borrow at said bank at or 
atter any installment became due, until he had paid in his 
full proportion of such installment. In some of the subse- 
quent charters the provisions were still more stringent. 
Previous to 1799 there was no general .banking legislation, 
each bank being subject to no law except that contained in 
its charter. In that year, for the first time, a general law 
was enacted prohibiting unincorporated banking associations, 
under a penalty of $1,000, and making void all notes and se- 
curities given to them. All such associations then existing 
were to cease loaning money or issuing notes after March 1, 
1800. After the rst of September, 1799, no bank incorporated 
under the laws of Massachusetts, except the Nantucket, was 
to be allowed to issue or pay out any note of a smaller de- 
nomination than $5.00, and any bank issuing such note was 
liable to pay the holder thereof the full amount of $5.00. 
At the time this statute was passed, five banks had been in- 
corporated with authorized capital of not more _ than 
$ 2,250,000. In 1802 the act of 1799 forbidding Massachusetts 
banks from issuing bills under $5.00, was supplemented by 
another act forbidding any person under a penalty of $ 4.00, 
from receiving or paying out any bill of less than $5.00 is- 
sued by any bank or banking company other than the Bank 
of the United States or the banks in Massachusetts. This 
triumph of sound banking principles was of short duration. 
Owing to the scarcity of small change for currency, a popu- 
lar demand arose in 1805 for bills of less than $5.00, and 
though the proposition to allow the issue of such bills was, 
after careful consideration, rejected by the banking commit- 
tee, a law was, in that year, passed as a temporary measure 
to permit the banks “during the pleasure of the Legislature ” 
to issue bills of $1.00, $2.00, and $3.00 to the amount of 
five per cent. of their paid-up capital. Instead, however, of 
proving a temporary measure this law fastened the policy of 
issuing small notes upon the banking system of the State so 
firmly that it was never afterwards shaken off. The conces- 
sion made in favor of small notes in 1805 did not appease 
the demand, and in 1809 the banks were granted the privi- 
lege of issuing bills of $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, and $ 4.00, to the 
amount of fifteen per cent. of their paid-up capital. The law 
was again changed in 1812, so as to limit the amount of bills 
of $1.00, $2.00, and $3.00 to ten per cent. of capital paid in. 
If was not ti.’ +818 that the limit of such bills was finally es- 
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tablished at twenty-five per cent. of paid-up capital at which 
it remained during the continuance of the State bank system. 

The first step taken to secure returns from the banks was by 
an act in 1792, requiring the Massachusetts Bank, at least once 
in six months, or oftener if required, to furnish the Governor 
and council a statement showing its capital stock, debts due to 
it, deposits, notes in circulation and cash on hand. Except in 
the case of the Union Bank, all. the charters subsequently 
granted until the passage of the general law in 1803, re- 
quired returns once in six or twelve months. The banks 
were very negligent in this particular and the returns re- 
ceived were, as appears by the statement of Gov. Strong, 
very few in number. In order to insure greater regularity in 
this respect a law was passed in 1803 requiring the banks 
on the first Monday of January and June every year, to return 
to the Governor and council a statement showing the amount 
of their capital stock actually paid in, debts due to the 
bank, deposits, notes in circulation, gold, silver and other 
coin on hand, notes of other banks incorporated in Massa- 
chusetts and notes of banks incorporated elsewhere ; the state- 
ments to be signed by the directors and laid before the Leg- 
islature on request. It was not until 1805 that the law re 
quired the returns to be sworn to. The law was in 1806 so 
changed as to require the returns to state the value of real 
estate belonging to the bank, amount of debts on interest, 
other debts not on interest, bills of $1.00, $2.00, and $3.00 
in circulation and the amount thereof on hand. A subsequent 
act, passed in 1813, required them to state also the rate and 
amount of the last dividend and the amount of reserved 
profits, but dispensed with the provision requiring them to 
distinguish debts on interest from those not. A penalty of 
$5,000 was imposed for neglect to make returns. 

During the two years, 1803 and 1804, the growth of the 
banking system was very rapid, the number of bank charters 
granted in the former year being six, and in the latter three, 
giving a total of sixteen banks incorporated in Massachusetts 
proper, with a maximum capital authorized of $5,760,000. 
The returns for June, 1805, showed sixteen banks in operation 
with a paid-up capital of $5,460,000. In 1806 one bank was 
incorporated, while one already established, the Merrimack, 
had become absorbed in the Newburyport. Up to 1811 no 
other bank was chartered. During this period, 1805—10, the 
condition of the bank-note currency of New England became 
very bad. The banks in some of these States issued bills as 
small as twenty-five cents, while the proportion of specie was 
very small. The banks of Massachusetts, notwithstanding leg- 
islative safeguards, were not free from the prevailing vices of 
the times. It is said that when the vaults of the Berkshire 
and Northampton banks were examined, about the time of the 
crisis of 1808—g9, one had only $30 or $40 of specie in it, 
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while the other was entirely empty. Mr. Burwell, of Virginia, 
is quoted by Wm. M. Gouge, in his History of Banking, as 
saying that “ The State of Massachusetts found, upon examin- 
ing the vaults of the bank, the whole of them did not contain 
specie equal to the paper issued by a single one.” It is cer- 
tain, however, that the published returns make a much better 
showing than this. 

The explosion in 1808—y shattered many of the New Eng- 
land banks, but those of Massachusetts, resting on a firmer 
foundation, for the most part escaped by a sudden contrac- 
tion of their issues. The circulation, which had been 
$ 1,565,189 in 1803 and $1,613,684 in June, 1806, was reduced 
to $1,481,777 in January, 1807, and $1,038,042 in January, 
1808. Their specie, which was reported $1,079,928 in 1803, 
and $714,783 in 1807, was given as $ 1,015,844, or nearly equal 
to their circulation in 1808. One Massachusetts bank appears 
to have failed or discontinued during this crisis, as the num- 
ber of banks reported in operation in 1810 was fifteen against 
sixteen the year before. The discount on bank bills in Boston 
in 1809, is given as follows: Lincoln and Kennebec, three to 
four per cent,; Penobscot, ten to twelve; Northampton, 
fifteen ; Vermont and branches, five to fifteen; Berkshire, 
twenty to fifty; Hillsborough, N. H., thirty to fifty ; Cheshire, 
thirty to forty; Coos, forty to sixty. “For most of these,” 
says Mr. Martin, “far was offered in exchange for rum, lottery 
tickets and other like delicacies of the day.” New England 
bank notes at, this time are said to have been at a discount 
of about fifty per cent. or more in Philadelphia. 

Among the fruits of this crisis may be reckoned an act pro- 
viding that if after January 1, 1810, any bank in Massachu- 
setts should refuse or neglect to pay on demand any of its 
bills, it should be liable to pay to the holder two per cent. 
per month until paid, as additional damages, and that the 
bills of banks out of the State, except those of the United 
States Bank and branches, should not be received on deposit, 
or in any other way be negotiated, loaned or passed in pay- 
ment by any bank in Massachusetts, or the Boston Ex- 
change office, under a penalty of $1,000 for each offence. 
Legislation so extreme could hardly have been provoked ex- 
cept by evils of a very aggravated character. The latter por- 
tion of the act was repealed in 1816, but the former re- 
mained permanently incorporated in the laws of the State. 
In 1809 an act was also passed requiring the banks, for the 
purpose of producing uniformity and preventing the counter- 
feiting of their bills, to print those of $1.00, $2.00, $3.00, 
$4.00, and $5.00 from sterotype steel plates. This use- 
ful invention, though not producing all the good anticipated 
from it, yet contributed somewhat towards the prevention of 
counterfeiting, and continued permanently to retain its hold 
upon the public estimation. 
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In 1811, on the expiration of the charter of the United 
States Bank, new capital began again to be embarked in the 
banking business. Two banks were chartered in that year 
with a capital of $3,300,000. One of these was the State 
Bank at Boston, with an authorized capital of $3,000,000, be- 
sides $1,500,000, which the State might, ( but never did, ) sub- 
scribe, giving a total authorized capital of $4,500,000. This 
bank was, probably, intended to occupy a position in relation 
to the banking system of the State, similar to what the 
United States Bank filled in relation to the banking system of 
the United States. If this was the plan it never met with 
very flattering success, centralization finding no congenial at- 
mosphere in New England. In 1817 its capital was reduced 
to $1,800,000. Its charter, which constituted the model of 
those subsequently granted, was in most respects similar to 
that of the Union Bank, but with more stringent provisions 
to guard against banking on fictitious capital. No business 
was to be done by it until $600,000 of the capital was paid 
in and existed in its vaults in gold and silver, and had been 
examined by three commissioners appointed by the Governor, 
whose duty it should be to count such moneys, and ascertain 
by the oath of the directors, or some of them, that the same 
had been dona fide paid in by the stockholders towards pay- 
ment for their respective shares, and not for any other pur- 
pose, and was intended to remain as a part of said capital, 
and to return a certificate thereof to the Governor. All the 
banks created in 1811, or after that, including old banks newly 
chartered, were made subject to the same provisions, and it is 
not unreasonable to infer that the satisfactory manner in which 
the banks generally passed through the crisis of the war, 
from 1812 to 1815, was in some measure due to these restric- 
tions. 

In 1811 the approaching expiration of the charters, most of 
which were to continue only until 1812, caused quite a flutter 
in bank shares, so that their prices fell seriously until the 
matter was settled. Nearly all were newly chartered, being 
obliged, however, to go through the form of winding up and 
commencing anew. Up to this time the limit of the circula- 
tion of the banks had generally been fixed at twice the cap- 
ital actually paid in. In the new charters the limit began to 
be reduced to fifty per cent. in excess of the paid-up capital. 

In 1812 the banks were subjected to a State tax of one- 
half of one per cent. on their capital, which, with some vari- 
ations in the mode of imposition, continued as a permanent 
feature in the fiscal system of the State. The average div- 
idends of the banks from this time became reduced by an 
amount considerably larger than the tax. 

The year 1813 was marked by an important movement to- 
wards reforming the bank note currency. The New England 
Bank which commenced October 5th, with a capital of 
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$ 1,000,000, found that the bills called foreign, because not is- 
sued in Boston, were subject to a discount of from three to 
five per cent. Scarcely a dollar of Boston paper could be 
seen, being laid aside for profitable speculation. To rectify 
an evil so great to most of the banks and many individuals, 
the New England Bank immediately gave notice that it would 
charge only the expense of having foreign bills carried to 
their respective banks and the proceeds returned to all who 
wished to avail themselves of such an arrangement. By this 
means it very soon brought down the difference of exchange 
between foreign and current bills to one-half of one per 
cent., bills of suspended banks of course excepted. The insti- 
tution pursued the same course with regard to drafts. Mer- 
chants and traders had been subjected: to exorbitant charges 
on such paper drawn on the South. By merely charging the 
cost of getting them cashed, it did great service to the com- 
merce of the State. ( Fe/t’s History of Massachusetts Currency.) 
We detect here the first approach toward the par redemption 
system, afterwards known as the Suffolk Bank System. 


( Zo be continued.) 


———- 


A CENTURY OF FINANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By J. S. Gippons. 
( Continued from July number.) 


SEVENTH AND CONCLUDING PERIOD. 1857 TO 1876. Secretaries 


of the Treasury, Cops, Dix, CHAsE, FESSENDEN, MCCuLLocn,. 


BouTWELL, RICHARDSON, Bristow. 


Howe. Coss, of Georgia, was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury, in March, 1857, on the accession of James Bu- 
chanan to the Presidency. The Quadrennial National canvass 
of 1856, developed into active and threatening demonstration 
the sectional passions of the country on the subject of 
slavery ; and it became an established opinion that a decisive 
conflict was preparing, the result of which, whatever else 
might follow, would be to shake the foundations of credit 
and impair the stability of commercial business. 

In the twelve years after the discovery of gold in California, 
(1849,) there was coined at the several mints of the United 
States, four hundred million dollars. Credit and speculative en- 
terprises of every description had kept in advance of this ex- 
traordinary flood of the precious metals. It could not be 
said that they were without support, although the law of the 
Independent Treasury deprived them to a great extent of the 
new capital to which they were entitled, z#¢., to their profits.. 
As any commerce grows, its natural action and right is to 
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accumulate capital by the consolidation of its net earnings. 
It is not apparent from the official tables that any consider- 
able part of the four hundred million of new coinage, pro- 
duced from 1849 to 1857, went to strengthen our domestic fi- 
nancial condition. Our methods of administration were such 
that, the greater the accession of the precious metals the 
greater the depletion by export to pay our foreign debt. 
The average of imports rose from 146 million prior to the 
opening of California, to 271 million after that event. The 
comsequence of this was an increased seizure of the precious 
medium in the shape of duties, and a large increase of specie 
shipments to foreign countries. The average export of gold 
in the several years prior to the opening of California was 
less than eight million dollars; but from 1849 to 1857 it rose 
to forty-five million. The official tables show that of the 400 
million dollars of new coinage not less than 312 million 
found its way to Europe. In the same years the import of 
specie declined from an average of ten and a half, to about 
seven and a half million. It does not seem possible to explain 
this loss to our market of the precious medium, otherwise 
than by the direct action of the Independent Treasury. Nor 
is there any other apparent explanation of the suspension of 
specie payments, which took place in 1857. The tariff of that 
year, by which a sweeping reduction of the duties of 1846 
was effected, was of too recent date to be numbered among 
its producing causes. 

The secretaryship of Mr. Cobb, which covered the four 
years from 1857 to 1861, was marked by a general decline of 
the public credit, notwithstanding the existence, to use his 
own language, of “all the elements of prosperity. * * 
Abundant crops, with remunerative prices, money seeking 
safe investments, and indeed every thing to indicate more 
than the usual increase in trade and business.” 

The suspension of specie payments proved to be of short 
‘continuance. It was described by the bankers as a species 
of financial catalepsy—a shock of alarm, and not the result 
of any established conditions of commercial disease or disor- 
ganization. In a single week the banks were prepared to re- 
sume payments, but counsels of prudence prevailed to post- 
pone the measure for a more complete recovery from the 
Shock which had been experienced. 

The plan of regulating duties to meet the expenses of the 
government, designated as the “revenue policy,” was persist- 
ently advocated by Secretary Cobb during his term of office. 
But it presented no logical relations whatever to the subject, 
and elicited no phenomena different from former dogmatic 
experiments of a similar kind which had been tried through 
several democratic administrations. It has always been re- 
garded as a specious attempt to introduce and establish per- 
manently the policy of free trade. 
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The following extracts from the last report of Mr. Cobb, 
foreshadowed the opening scenes of the civil war, which was 
soon to set at naught all ordinary calculations affecting the 
fiscal affairs of the Government. It need be premised only 
that, immediately after the national election in November, 
1860, conventions were announced in prompt succession in the 
several leading States of the South, for the purpose of dis- 
membering the Union, and establishing two independent na- 


tionalities. Events followed each other with the precipitancy . 


that usually attends revolutionary movements. 

December 4, 1860. “The estimates of receipts into the 
treasury have been made without reference to the financial 
and commercial panic which has assumed so threatening an 
aspect within the last few days. * * The country was 
never in a more prosperous condition. The exports of the 
last fiscal year had reached the enormous sum of $ 400,122,296, 
and the imports for the same period were $ 362,163,941, yield- 
ing a revenue from customs of $53,187,512. The exports of 
domestic produce for the present fiscal year, indicate an in- 
crease. * * It is impossible to anticipate the effects which 
the threatened revulsion will produce. * * All the elements 
of prosperity are in existence. * * The causes which have 
so suddenly arrested this tide of prosperity must be looked 
for outside of the financial and commercial operations of the 
country. They are of a political character, and therefore so 
dependent for their ultimate effect upon future developments, 
that it is impossible to say what will be the extent of their 
influence. * * Already has the Treasury been seriously af- 
fected by these causes. The receipts from customs for the 
last few days have greatly fallen off, and the limited amount 
received is composed each day of an increased proportion of 
treasury notes not yet due.” 

In fact, the credit of the Government was already paralyzed. 
Notwithstanding the prostration of commercial business, in 
consequence of which the banks were overflowing with unem- 
ployed capital, but $10,000,000 was offered on a loan of 
$21,000,000; and, of this sum, bids to the amount of 
$3,000,000 were subsequently withdrawn. Another loan, of 
$ 25,000,000, was authorized in February, 1861, without re- 
Striction of price to par, as in the former case. Under this 
act sales were effected to the amount of $8,006,000 at rates 
varying from go.1§ to 96.10 for each $ 100. 

Secretary Cobb, who was believed to be in secret collusion 
with the southern conspirators to dismember the Union, re- 
tired from his place before the expiration of his official term,* 
under well grounded suspicion of having used the funds and 
the prerogatives of the government to assist, covertly, their 
treasonable project. 


*Resigned December 1oth, 1860. Acted as chairman of the delegates at Montgomery to or- 
ganize the Southern confederacy, February 4, 1861. 
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A transient occupancy of the treasuryship by the Hon. 
John A. Dix, * of New York, revived the confidence of capi- 
talists in our chief cities; and the suspended loan negotia- 
tions were resumed with a measure of success which relieved 
the immediate necessities of the Government, and gave time 
for public opinion to rally for its effectual support. 

The Hon. Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on the 4th of March, 1861. 

After this date, the financial history of the government and 
country, presents no salient features, legislative, executive or 
experimental, on which the American citizen can pride him- 
self, or to which he can refer with any high degree of satis- 
faction, or consciousness of successful labors in the most im- 
portant of all branches of material and social development. 

It is, however, to be considered that economy is not one of 
those divisions of exact knowledge or of practical appliance, 
concerning which we have only to turn to a written page and 
be instructed in its conclusive demonstrations. So far from 
this, we find ourselves, at the end of a century, groping in 
the fogs of doubt and controversy on the simplest of its ru- 
diments. If there be in this no ground for distrust of popu- 
lar government, with respect to its capacity for the exhibition 
of the highest functions of National life, it is at least a source 
of anxiety for the future which ought to inspire an effort to 
avert from our posterity the disorders and demoralizations 
from which we have not been able to save ourselves. 

The financial emergencies of a civil war on a theatre so 
broad as that of the United States, and with elements of 
such vast indefiniteness, it must be admitted, were beyond all 
human powers of estimate. But was there not, therefore, the 
greater reason that the chief fiscal head of the Government 
should call into council the leading bankers and financial 
managers. of the country, and avail himself of their knowl- 
edge, of their experience, and of their means, material and 
pecuniary, for carrying on the contest and bringing it to a 
speedy determination? Those men were at hand. They had 
already, on the first outbreak of the war, offered themselves 
and all their vast organized capital to the Government. They 
were in possession of the most complete machinery of ex- 
change that existed—the best results of the experience of 
near a century, covering with its offices, its deposits, its 
stores of gold, its established credit, and above all, its com- 
mercial sympathy, the whole territory of the Union! To 
what body of men, if not to such, should the Government 
appeal in a crisis which threatened its existence? It is the 
most inscrutable page of the record that, in such an emerg- 
ency, the Secretary of the Treasury not only rejected the 


* Philip F. Thomas, who filled the place on the resignation of Mr. Cobb, himself resigned, 
and Mr. Dix was appointed on the rith of January, 1861. He served as Secretary until 
March 4th. 
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counsel and the material organization of the best qualified 
bankers and merchants, but listened in preference to the 
schemes of visionary and speculative theorists, whose great 
fault was their simple ignorance of every settled principle of 
fiscal science.* Mr. Chase did, indeed, invite them to meet 
him in the City of New York. But to what purpose? He 
ignored the repeal of that part of the Independent Treasury 
Act, the special intent of which was to permit the use of 
banks as depositories of the Government, and insisted on the 
payment of the $150,000,000 which they subscribed, zx gold. 
The bank officers protested, that it would inevitably force 
them, and the whole country, into the suspension of specie 
payments. The Secretary was inflexible, and they were 
obliged to yield. They advanced 150 million dollars at sev- 
eral dates. Fifty million on the 19th of August, 50 million on 
the 1st of October and 50 million on the 16th of November, 
1861. Of the first 50 million, a considerable proportion re- 
turned in the circle of deposits; of the second, a much 
smaller proportion; and of the third, so little that it be- 
came evident that no further negotiations in specie could be 
successfully carried. The banks were thus compelled to sus- 
pend specie payments, which they did on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1861, not from any commercial necessity, not from any 
distrust on the part of their bill holders or depositors, but 
purely because the Secretary of the Treasury insisted on the 
actual transfer in substance of the gold from their bank ac- 
count, where it was held in trust, to the vaults of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury. The immediate consequence was that 
gold acquired a premium, and from being an instrument of 
negotiation and exchange became an absorbant of the in- 
strument. The expenses rapidly increased. 

“They had already reached (in 1862) an average of nearly 
a million and a quarter of dollars for each secular day,” 
wrote the Secretary in his report to Congress, “while the 
revenue from all sources hardly exceeded the one-tenth of 
that sum.” In this emergency the issue of Treasury notes 
was resorted to. These were declared legal tender by Con- 
gress ; and as a medium for the payment of loans were of 
signal service to the Government. At the same time Mr. 
Chase brought forward the National bank system, the prin- 
cipal feature of which was the constitution of the public 
bonds as the security for circulating notes. A tax was levied 
on the circulation of the State banks which consequently 
was withdrawn. The rapid organization of banks under the 
National system, and the conversion of the local institu- 
tions, absorbed over four hundred millions of new loans. At 
the same time the issue of legal-tender notes went on until 


* Among those who have claimed the honor of having first presented to Mr. Chase the plan 
of the National bank note system were a clergyman, a superannuated politician, a real estate 
*‘operator,”’ a patent lawyer, and a school teacher. 
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they reached an aggregate of another four hundred million. 
The industries growing out of the necessities of the war 
created a general activity in business, and favored a wide 
popular investment in the public securities. The financial 
requirements of the government soon ceased to be a cause 
of anxiety to the people. Leaving out of view the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, which advanced in proportion to the 
increase of its volume, there was but little ground of com- 
plaint. The following table of quotations shows the monthly 
average of the premium on gold, which was the true sign of 
the progressive depreciation : 


AVERAGE RATE OF GOLD IN CURRENCY, 


1863. 1864. 
August es 
September. .... 
October 
November 
December 
1864. 
January 


The Secretary of the Treasury had pledged his financial 
reputation on the National bank currency. “It seems diffi- 
cult,” he wrote in his report of 1862, “to conceive of a 
note circulation which will combine higher local and gen- 
eral credit than this. Every dollar of it would represent 
real capital, actually invested in National stocks, the imprint. 
of the National seal, authenticating the declaration borne 
on each that it is secured by bonds which represent the 
faith and capital of the whole country, could not fail to 
make every note as good in any part of the world as the 
best known and the best esteemed National securities.” 

That Mr. Chase had erred in his estimate of the current 
value of the National bank currency was due to the inev- 
itable law of paper money, of which in his intense zeal for 
the public good he failed to take cognizance. There had 
been a long period in which the desperate struggle for the 
Union seemed to produce less result than the great efforts 
put forth justified. At this juncture (1864) there were also 
increased difficulties of negotiation; and the Secretary, 
doubtless weighed down by the anxieties of his position, re- 
signed his place on the 3zoth of June, 1864. 

After this date the department was presided over success- 
ively by the Hon. W. P. Fessenden, Hugh McCulloch, Geo. 
S. Boutwell, William A. Richardson, and Benjamin H. Bris- 
tow, without any material change in the policy of administra- 
tion. 

The termination of the war in 1865 put an end to the ac- 
cumulation of debt, and the success of the Union so im- 
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proved the National credit in foreign markets that a large 
proportion of it was refunded at a lower rate of interest than 
marked the original negotiations. 

Among the most interesting features of our financial his- 
tory through the term of our great trial, was the willingness 
with which the people submitted to taxation, and the aston- 
ishing rapidity with which the liquidation of the debt has 
been carried forward. 

The following table exhibits this process in a condensed form: 


Year. Outstanding debt. Liquidation, 
1861 +“ $ 90,580,874 

1862 sis 524,176,412 

1863. 1,119,772,139 

1864 ee 1,815,784,371 

1865 Pe 2,680,647,870 

1866 ax 2,773,230,174 ae 

1867 ‘s 2,678,126,104 - $ 95,110,070 
1868 ‘a 2,611,687,851 - 66,438,253 
1869 és 2,588,452,214 ba 23,235,037 
1870 ia 2,480,672,428 si 107,779,786 
1871 ‘a 2,353,211,332 bas 127,461,096 
1872 és 2,25 3,251,329 a 99,960,003 
1873 «+ = 24202,752,993 Ss 50,498,336 
1874 5 2,192,930,468 a2 9,822,525 


1875 me 2,17 3,869,532 ag 19,060,936 


Apparent liquidation to date....$599,366,642 


The actual liquidation was in reality much greater than is 
represented in the official reports, which do not take cogni- 
zance of payments made intermediately ; that is, between the 
periods of fiscal settlement. For example, it is well known 
that the liquidations (which alone give the true data where- 
by the total debt is ascertainable,) have amounted to some- 
thing near 800 million dollars, more or less. It is there- 
fore evident that the maximum of the debt, instead of being 
2,773 million dollars as reported in the above table, reached 
near 3,000 millions. This has been demonstrated with such 
apparent conclusiveness as to leave no room for doubt. 

It has not been the object of this sketch to make a close 
record of every transaction which belongs to our financial or 
economic history. The writer is well aware that many impor- 
tant matters have been passed over. The passage of the 
General banking law of New York, in 1838, and the organi- 
zation of the New York Clearing House in 1853, are subjects 
that would require for their proper elucidation more space 
_ than is occupied by this entire abstract. It might be ex- 
pected also that laws and methods which have exerted a con- 
trolling influence over our commercial interests, while those 
interests have been declining from one stage to another to- 
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wards the state of almost hopeless depression now reached, 
would have been treated from a more critical point of view. 
This is impossible to so limited a space. The policy of liq- 
uidation adopted by Congress, under the persistent and con- 
trolling influence of the Treasury department, is, likewise, a 
subject for close and critical review. It is certain that a scale 
of taxation which has made it possible to extinguish 800 mil- 
lion dollars of debt, on the very heels of a war that covered 
the country with wreck and devastation, however flattering 
to the political aspirations of -individuals, is utterly without 
defence on any known principle of economic science. The de- 
plorable condition of trade, commerce and industry, in every 
branch, and over every part of our territory, furnishes the 
true explanation of the difficulty of restoring our currency 
to its normal integrity, and revivifying the sources of Na- 
tional revenue. 


DIFFERENT STANDARDS OF MONEY DO NOT 
OBSTRUCT TRADE BETWEEN NATIONS. 
BY GEORGE M. WESTON, 


It is frequently said that as all commercial countries have 
adopted gold as the standard, or are on the eve of doing so, 
it will be impossible for the United States to maintain the 
double standard. 

The fact is not at all as thus represented, and, if it was, 
the deduction from it is not supported by either reason or 
experience. 

Since England adopted gold, sixty years ago, her example 
has been followed in Europe by only Portugal, Germany, and 
the Scandinavian States. France, Italy, and Spain, have the 
double standard. Austria and Russia have the silver standard. 
In fact, it is paper which has a forced currency in France, 
Italy, Austria, and Russia, specie payments having been sus- 
pended. Among the commercial nations of the East, Japan 
alone has adopted gold. Manifestly, it is very wide of the 
truth to say that we must adopt gold, because all other com- 
mercial countries have done so. Not only is that not now 
the fact, but it cannot be the fact within any time, or under 
any contingencies, at present to be foreseen. If the attempt 
of Germany, not yet successfully carried out, to adopt gold, 
has convulsed the financial world, and forced the Bank of 
England rate of interest more than once up to ten per cent. ; 
within what period is gold enough to be found for the one hun- 
dred and sixty millions of people in France, Italy, Austria, 
and Russia, now condemned to the use of paper? 

But why need we give up our own constitutionial double 
standard, because certain foreign nations, more or less in 
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number and importance, choose to adopt gold? What reason 
is there for it, or how is it shown by the experience of man- 
kind to be a necessity ? 

Coined money is not legal tender beyond the territorial 
limits of the sovereignty by which it is struck, except under 
some special authorization by the sovereignty within whose 
territories it may be offered. Our gold eagles, or silver dol- 
lars, were never moneys in the sense of legal tenders outside 
of our own boundaries. In another and more general sense 
gold and silver are money everywhere, or, in Mr. Webster’s 
language, “dy the law of the world abroad.” Their bullion value 
is universally recognized, and will always adjust balances of 
trade. The conversion of one currency into another, by 
means of the bill of exchange, is familiar. An order for one 
hundred pounds sterling, payable in London, can always be 
purchased in New York, either with gold, or silver. The rate 
depends upon the course of exchange at the time of the pur- 
chase, and it depends also if the purchase is made with sil- 
ver, upon the market ratio of silver to gold. But in no 
event, can the American currency be carried bodily and 
specifically to London, there to be used as money. The op- 
eration of converting it into English money by purchase is 
first to be performed, and as truly when so many gold eagles 
are paid for so many sovereigns, as when so many silver dol- 
lars are paid for so many sovereigns. 

Undoubtedly, the elements of the calculation in converting 
the gold coins of our country into those of another, are 
simpler and more certain than in the conversion of a silver 
currency, or a paper currency, into one of gold. In the first 
case, it is only needed to fix the comparative weights of pure 
gold, and the exchange will not ordinarily exceed the charges 
of transportation, including insurance. But the conversion of 
currencies of different material into each other is within the 
common experience of mankind, although the rules which 
govern it are more complex and more fluctuating. When 
Great Britain alone, in 1816, adopted the gold standard, it 
was without the least apprehension that any difficnlty would 
thereby be thrown in the way of its commercial intercourse, 
which then, as now, was more widely extended than that of 
any other nation. The English are “a nation of shop-keepers,” 
and the last people in the’ world to do anything to obstruct 
trade. The Dutch, who are only less commercial than their 
British neighbors, suffered no detriment in their mercantile 
transactions by adopting an exclusive silver standard in 1847. 
They traded with everybody as freely as before. Not a 
steamer the less plied between Rotterdam and London, be- 
cause the only legal tender was silver in one place and gold 
in the other. The actual currencies of half of Europe con- 
sist of paper, by force of law, and that has been true of our 
own country for fourteen years, and will be for a century to 
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come, if this madness of a gold standard shall endure so long. 
And, since experience has shown that even paper is conver- 
tible without difficulty, at its market value, into the metallic 
currencies of other countries, we need not fear that those who 
use silver cannot find an easy and practicable way of trading 
with those who use gold. A striking instance of that has 
been witnessed for forty years in the vast commerce between 
England and its great dependency, India, both subject to the 
same crown, but with different standards of money. The 
gold sovereign, with Victoria’s head upon it, will not pay a 
debt in any part of that oriental realm of which she is now 
the titular, as she was before the real, empress. The silver 
rupee, coined at her Indian mints, and also bearing her im- 
press, will pay no debt in her capital city. But trade be- 
tween Calcutta and Bombay on the one side, and the cities 
on the Thames and Mersey on the other side, is affected only 
by differences of exchange, and is free and unobstructed. 

If a nation need not be deterred from adopting an exclu- 
sive silver standard by any fear that it will thereby be made 
difficult to maintain commerce with nations adopting gold, 
we have much less reason to be deterred by such a fear from 
adhering to the double standard of gold and silver. In fact, 
that standard puts us in the best possible position to trade 
with all the world, because it keeps us always stocked with 
both the metals, to meet the varying wants of customers. It 
is exactly suited to our geographical position, looking to Asia 
on one side, and Europe on the other, and, to our great 
destiny, which is to be, if we are true to ourselves, the 
masters, without a rival, of the world’s commerce. 

Before a monetary commission of the French Government, 
in 1869, M. le baron Alphonso de Rothschild, said : 

“If the coining of silver was suppressed in France, less 
would come here, as it would no longer be attracted by the 
facility which commerce now has, of converting it into coin. 
It is this power of converting the bullion into money, which 
attracts silver to France, and causes it to remain, even when 
the price is for the moment too high to admit of its being 
coined. It was this which caused France to have, in 1866, 
that great reserve of silver, which England was obliged to 
draw upon, paying a large premium and to the profit of 
French commerce. ‘ 

“Tt is another important consideration that the circulation of 
silver serves as a reserve, when, by reason of the failure of 
the harvests it is necessary to buy corn in countries in which, 
as in Russia, the current money is silver. If that metal 
should be reduced to merchandise in France, as it is in Eng- 
land, commerce would have less facility in procuring it, and 
the reserve of it in the country would disappear.” 

In framing and proposing the Bank Act of 1844, Sir Robert 
Peel showed himself very sensible of this precise difficulty 
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pointed out by Baron Rothschild, that England, although al- 
ways liable to need silver, because trading with all the world, 
had no stock in circulation to draw from, having demonetized 
that metal. His expedient was to allow the Bank of England 
to hold one-fifth of its bullion reserve in silver, and that is 
still the law of that institution. His language was, that hav- 
ing this stock of silver in the bank for the purposes of ex- 
portation, “was a proper remedy for the inconvenience of our 
standard differing from that of other nations.” A better treatment 
would have been to have restored silver to its proper place in 
the circulation, and then there would have been no inconve- 
nience to remedy. 

There are for us positive advantages in having our cur- 
rency differ from that of England, notoriously subject as that 
is to frequent and violent fluctuations. It is claimed for our 
non-exportable greenback currency, that it renders us less sen- 
sitive to the mercantile and financial vibrations of the rest of 
the world, and undoubtedly it does so. Silver has not at all 
the non-exportable quality, but it is still true, that with the 
double standard we should be less affected, than with the 
gold standard, by the periodical struggles of the Bank of 
England to recruit its bullion. It would only be one part of 
our money which that institution would struggle to draw to 
itself. 

Do what we will, we shall be sufficiently in the power of 
British capital, until we obtain emancipation by acquiring for 
ourselves what we need. London is, at present, the chief 
seat of the money changers, and in pecuniary transactions it 
is the lender, not the borrower, who dictates terms. To make 
securities acceptable to these principal owners of loanable cap- 
ital, enough of them will be made, with the interest, and 
sometimes the principal payable, in gold or even specifically 
in sterling money and in London, to give to that city a dan- 
gerous control over the interests of mankind. A most per- 
sistent attempt was made to draw even our National Govern- 
ment into those toils, by making at least a part of our Na- 
tional debt payable abroad and ir sterling money. The 
Treasury Department advised it, but Congress steadily re- 
jected all such advice, and made our debt, the whole of it, 
payable at home and in “the cotn of the United States,” and of 
course in either gold or silver coin at the pleasure of the 
paying party. But if our Government has been strong enough 
to resist the attempt to subject it to London standards, other 
great American borrowers, notably the railroad companies, 
have not been so fortunate. 

But we have Asiatic, as well as European relations, and it 
is to the Orient that time and events must cause us to look 
more and more. It is within this generation that we have ac- 
quired a footing on what Mr. Jefferson called “ the endless 
shores of the Pacific,’ and it is within the current decade that 
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we have effectively united the two fronts of our empire by a 
practicable highway. We are now for the first time fairly 
face to face with the rich and populous East, the control of 
whose trade has in all historical times determined the com- 
mercial ascendency of nations. What inconceivable folly wiil 
it be, so long as Oriental nations shall prefer silver, to de- 
grade and cheapen the medium of our payments to them by 
demonetizing it. What inconceivable folly it will be to do all 
which we possibly can do, to induce them to discard silver 
altogether, by setting them the example of discarding it, and 
thus deprive ourselves of the advantages of the silver mines 
for which we are indebted to the bounty of nature. No more 
admirable combination of circumstances, to lead on to high 
national fortunes, can be imagined than the discovery of these 
mines simultaneously with our occupation of San Francisco 
Bay and Puget’s Sound. To the facility of geographical prox- 
imity they added a means of exchange, apparently inexhaust- 
tible, and likely to be acceptable during a future indefinitely 
long, if we would simply abstain from degrading and cheap- 
ening our own productions. If we commit that folly, it will 
not be the first case, in the history of mankind, of a prize 
won without effort and heedlessly thrown away, or the first 
illustration of the truth that nations quite as often become 
great from the want, as from the possession, of natural ad- 
vantages. 


CROSSED CHECKS ON BANKS. 


The English financial journals have been discussing, of late, 
the law of crossed checks which constitutes one of the points 
of difference between the English banking system and our 
own, which American bankers of intelligence ought to under- 
stand. As we explained some time ago, the English banks 
for reasons which are not considered valid in other countries, 
pay checks without requiring the holder to be identified. To 
obviate the inconveniences of this, several expedients have 
been adopted, among them that of crossing the check with the 
name of some banker through whom alone it was to be paid. 
The object of crossing a check was to prevent a wrongful 
holder from getting it cashed. Although, however, this plan 
has been many years in use, it was not legalized till 1857. 
It was enacted, by the 19 and 20 Vict., c. 25, that if any 
draft payable to bearer, or order on demand, was_ crossed 
with the name of any banker, or the words “and Company ” 
in full or abbreviated, such additions should have the force 
and effect of a direction to the bankers upon whom it was 
drawn, to pay it only to, or through some banker. Soon 
after this law was passed, a person stole a crossed check, 
erased the crossing and presented it for payment. The bank- 
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ers paid it over the counter. An action being brought 
against them, the Court held that the crossing was not an in- 
tegral part of the cheqne, amd that it was a mere memoran- 
dum ; on this view the erasure of it was not a forgery, and 
if it did not appear on the face of the check when presented 
for payment, the bankers were justified in paying the check 
to the bearer. To remedy this defect in the law, it was en- 
acted, by 21 and 22 Vic., c. 79, s. 1, that whenever a cheque 
or draft on any banker, payable to order on demand, shall 
be issued crossed with the name of a banker, or with two 
transverse lines with the words “and Company” or any ab- 
breviation thereof, such crossing shall be deemed @ material 
part of the cheque or draft, and shall not be obliterated, or 
added to, or altered by any person whomsoever, after the is- 
suing thereof ; and, the bankers upon whom such cheque or 
draft shall be drawn, shall not pay such cheque or draft to 
any other than the banker with whose name such cheque or 
draft shall be crossed, or if the same is crossed without a 
banker’s name, to any other than a banker. 

If any cheque is issued uncrossed, or crossed in blank, any 
lawful holder of it may cross it with the name of a banker, 
and then it becomes a material part of the cheque, as in the 
former case ; and any person obliterating, altering or adding 
to a crossing on a cheque, with intent to defraud, is guilty 
of felony, and on conviction, may be sentenced to penal ser- 
vitude for life or for not less than five years, or imprison- 
ment for two years, with or without hard labor, and with or 
without solitary confinement. A banker, however, is not to 
be held liable if he pays a cheque which does not at the 
time of presentment of payment, plainly appear to be, or to 
have been obliterated, added to, or altered, to any other than 
a banker, unless he acted mala fide, and negligently. Blank 
forms of cheques are now printed with the crossing 
Co., and when the payee requires cash, the drawer under- 
writes the crossing with “Pay cash,” and signs it. This be- 
ing done defore the check is issued, nullifies the crossing, and 
the banker pays it across the counter. 

RAILROADS IN OHIO.—The ninth annual report of the Commissioner of 
Railroads for Ohio contains the following interesting statistics: There were 
but 86% miles of track laid in Ohio last year, 125 miles less than the pre- 
vious year. Total number of passengers carried 17,193,948, an increase of 
1,706,654. Total number of tons of freight carried 25,750,501, an increase of 
145,725. The gross earnings of all the lines were $64,945,325, against 
$ 70,928,194 last year, a decrease of $6,432,868, or nearly 10 per cent. The 
net earnings were $17,515,686, against $19,798,169 for the year previous, 
being $2,272,482 less, or a fraction over II per cent. decrease, and amounting 
to only 3 per cent. upon the paid in capital stock and indebtedness of the 
companies owning the lines operated. Passenger earnings were $17,116,524 a 
falling off of $5,779.82. The earnings from freight transportation were 
$ 43,230,930, being $6,377,646 less than the amount last year, a decrease of 
12.83 per cent. The total net debt of railway companies in Ohio is 
$ 161,247,086. Total increase of debt $8,813,720. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS IN SCOTLAND. 


In our July number we gave some account of this new en- 
terprise, its object and progress. Our readers are indebted 
to the courtesy of its Secretary, Mr. Andrew William Kerr, of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, for the further in- 
formation which we are now enabled to publish. 

The objects of the Institute and its character are thus set 
forth in the opening articles of the Constitution. 

I. The name of the Institute shall be “THe InsTITUTE oF 
BANKERS IN SCOTLAND.” 

II. The object of the Institute shall be to improve the 
qualifications of those engaged in Banking, and to raise their 
status and influence. 

III. This object shall be promoted by encouragement and 
aid offered to the younger gentlemen connected with the va- 
rious banks in the prosecution of their professional studies, 
and in their general intellectual improvement; in particular, 
by Classes, Lectures, and Bursaries ; by the formation of Li- 
braries of standard Works on Finance and kindred subjects; 
by Examinations on such subjects as may be thought suita- 
ble; by the issuing of certificates to such as pass the Examin- 
ations ; and, generally, by any other means suited to attain 
the aforementioned object. 

IV. The Institute shall consist of members and associates, 
who shall be at the time of their admission, or shall have 
been formerly, connected with the banks in Scotland. 

V. The membership shall be composed of—1. Those who 
have been elected by the Provisional Committee at the form- 
ation of the Institute. 2. Those who shall have passed the 
higher Examinations to be appointed by the Council, having 
previously passed the Examinations prescribed for admission 
as Associates, or been admitted as Associates in terms of 
Clause VI, Sx and 3. 3. Those who, on account of their 
official position in any of the banks or their attainments 
otherwise, may be elected by the Council, without Examina- 
tion, as after provided. 

VI. The Associates shall be: 1. Those who, prior to 1st 
June, 1878, shall apply for admission, having been at the 
date of their application ten years or upwards in the service 
of any of the banks. 2. Those who shall have passed such 
Examinations as may be appointed by the Council. 3. Those 
who, having taken the degree of M.A. or B.A. at any Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom, shall make application for ad- 
mission. 

VII. The Office-bearers of the Institute shall be a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, and a Secretary, who, with 
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fifteen other members of the Institute, of whom at least one 
shall be connected with each of the existing Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Banks, shall form a Council, five to be a quorum. 
The Office-bearers and other Members of Council shall be 
elected at the Annual General Meeting of the Institute, and 
shall be eligible for re-election. The election shall be by bal- 
lot, subject to rules to be laid down by the Council. 

The First Annual General Meeting of the Institute was held 
in the Hall of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Edinburgh, 
on Tuesday, 6th June, 1876, at seven o’clock P. M., Mr. Gif- 
ford, third Vice-President, taking the Chair. 

The Chairman, having read several letters of apology for 
absence, briefly addressed the meeting. The minutes of the 
Inaugural Meeting, held in the Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
on 6th July, 1875, were then read and approved. The Coun- 
cil’s Report on the progress of the Institute (which is printed 
herewith) was read by the ‘Secretary. The report was 
adopted, and ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the Members and Associates. 

The Treasurer gave in his report, after which it was re- 
solved that, in accordance with the provisions of Clause 
XVIII of the Constitution, subscriptions be levied for the cur- 
rent financial year from Members and Associates resident in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, at £1 1s. and 5s. respectively, and 
from those residing elsewhere, at half these rates; and that 
a fee of 2s. 6d. be charged for attendance at each course of 
Lectures or each Class, except in the case of Members whose 
subscriptions shall be held to entitle them to all the privileges 
of the Institute. 


REPORT BY THE COUNCIL OF THE INSTITUTE OF BANKERS IN SCOTLAND, pre- 
sented to and adopted by the First Annual General Meeting of the Institute, 
held on 6th June, 1876. 

The proposal to found an Institute of Scottish Bankers was first made in De- 
cember, 1874, and a Provisional Committee having been appointed, with instruc- 
tions to endeavor to carry the proposal to a successful issue, the result was at- 
tained at a meeting held in the Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, on the evening 
of the 6th July, 1875, when the Institute was formally constituted, and the 
office-bearers for the year 1875-6 were appointed. 

One of the principal duties of the Provisional Committee was to secure, by 
co-operation with the Banks individually, a body of gentlemen who should form 
the original members of the Institute. The number invited to become members 
was 241, of whom 178 accepted. At the present time, the membership consists 
of the same number, four of the original members having died, and four having 
been since elected. The Associates originally numbered 195, and 213 having 
been since admitted under Clause VI, §1, and one under Clause VI, §3 of the 
Constitution, while five casualties have taken place (consisting of two deaths, 
two elections to membership, and one resignation) the number at present is 404. 
The present roll of Members and Associates together thus shows the very satis- 
factory total of 582. 

The Council have the pleasing dnty to report, that the Institute has received 
substantial support from the eight Banks in Edinburgh and Glasgow, without 
whose cordial assistance the scheme could not have been successfully carried 
out. To the Managers of the different Banks the Institute is indebted for the 
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readiness with which they gave their adhesion to the proposal, and to Mr. Da- 
vidson particularly, for occupying the position of President, and in that capacity 
giving valuable advice. 

Inaugural addresses were delivered in Edinburgh and Glasgow by Lord Gifford 
and Sheriff Dickson respectively. The attendance on these occasions was so 
numerous as to show that a widespread interest was felt in the Institute, and 
the addresses were listened to with an attention that testified to their appropri- 
ateness and excellence. 

The general design conceived by the originators of the Institute is expressed 
in the following words contained in the Constitution : 

The object of the Institute shall be to improve the qualification of those engaged 
in Banking, and to raise their status and-influence. 

This object shall be promoted by encouragement and aid offered to the younger 
gentlemen connected with the various Banks in the prosecution of their professional 
studies, and in their general intellectual improvement; in particular, by Classes, 
Lectures, and Bursaries ; by the formation of Libraries of standard works on Fi- 
nance and kindred subjects; by Examinations on such subjects as may be thought 
suitable ; by the issuing of Certificates to such as pass the Examinations ; and, gen- 
erally, by any other means suited to attain the aforementioned object. 

These means to attain this object, with the exception of Bursaries, for which 
the Council is not yet prepared to announce arrangements, have been kept in 
view in both Edinburgh and Glasgow. Classes, Lectures, and Libraries have 
been inaugurated and the amount of success attending the efforts of the Council 
has been sufficient to warrant the expectation that future sessions will show a . 
large attendance at the Classes and Lectures. That the Libraries supply a want 
felt by the readers, is proved by the extent to which the books have been used, 
and by the fact that, as stated by one of the Librarians, books are got on loan 
which the borrowers have failed to get from other sources. The Council are 
desirous that the Libraries should contain every book of any value bearing upon 
Banking and kindred subjects, so that the collections may thus have a definitely 
distinctive character ; while at the same time, general literature shall not be un- 
represented on the shelves. 

For practical purposes the Council has been divided into two local Com- 
mittees,—one for Edinburgh and the other for Glasgow.—each having powers 
delegated to it by the General Council for carrying out the purposes of the In- 
stitute in these towns respectively. 

Under these powers the following provisions were made in Edinburgh : 

Ist. A Course of Twelve Lectures, by Professor Hodgson, of the University of 
Edinburgh, on certain branches of the Science of Political Economy. 
The number of tickets issued was 177. 

2d. A Course of Nine Lectures, by Professor Macpherson, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, on Mercantile Law—Law of Bills and kindred subjects. The 
tickets issued numbered 179. 

3d. A Class for Algebra, under the charge of Mr. P. R. Scott Lang. The 
number of students enrolled was 87. 

4th. A Class for Arithmetic and Book-keeping, taught by Mr. Fred. Robson. 
The numbers enrolled and attending closely resembled those in the 
Class for Algebra. 

5th. A Library of 312 Volumes of Professional and General Literature. The 
number of books borrowed has been (to 1st May) 189, the number 
out on that day was 53, and the number of individual borrowers has 
been 69. 

6th. A elt Oe in the same premises as the Library, supplied with a 
selection of Magazines, Newspapers and other Periodicals. 

The Council have reason to be gratified with the attendance at the Lec- 
tures and classes, and are therefore encouraged to look forward with confi- 
dence to this branch of the work of the Institute in the future. 

Reports by the Lecturers and Teachers upon the work of the session, and 
its results in their respective classes, have been obtained ; and the Council 
have to thank these gentlemen for many suggestions made for future guidance, 
which will receive careful consideration. 
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The Reading-room in Edinburgh has +not met with the support that was 
hoped for. To the few who avail themselves of the advantages offered by it, 
it is no doubt a useful section of the Institute ; but, up to the present time, 
it cannot be regarded as successful if judged of by the number attending. 
An explanation of the failure to attract readers to the room may possibly be 
found in the fact that Edinburgh possesses in the Philosophical Institute an 
establishment which, from its central position and popular management, pre- 
sents peculiar inducements to many to read there rather than elsewhere. If 
this be so, the Council are, of course, powerless; but they will be glad to 
receive and consider any suggestions made with a view to make the room 
more attractive. 

In Glasgow, the arrangements made were similar to those in Edinburgh. 

The objects and claims of the Institute were first formally brought under 
the notice of the Banking community of Glasgow, at a meeting held in the 
summer of 1875, at which a deputation from Edinburgh attended. The re- 
sult was very satisfactory; and an interest in the Institute was awakened 
which, up to the present time, has been steadily maintained. 

Two courses of Lectures were delivered, each six in number : 

Ist. By Professor Edward Caird, on the Principles of Political Economy, as 
seen in the processes of Production and Distribution, and in the use 
of the precious metals. 

2d. By Professor Berry, on Law, as more immediately applicable to certain 
Banking Forms and Practices. 

Classes for Euclid and Algebra, and for Arithmetic and. Book-keeping, were 
conducted by Mr. William Ness, Teacher of Mathematics in the Glasgow 
Academy. 

The number who took out tickets for the lectures reached the large total 
of 532, and the number of entrants to the classes was 166; and the attend- 
ance throughout the session was in satisfactory proportion. 

The Library in Glasgow contains 324 volumes; the number of books bor- 
rowed up to a very recent date was 401; and these were taken by 180 
members, and the number of books out at the same date was 84. In this 
department of the Institute, therefore, the success has been as marked in 
Glasgow as in Edinburgh. 

The Reading-room has been fairly successful, the present average attendance 
daily being about 45. This may probably be regarded as the number that 
will be maintained, as the novelty which attracted a larger number at first 
has now worn off. The leading Reviews, Magazines, Weekly and Daily 
Newspapers, have been supplied in comfortable quarters, which, fortunately 
for the Institute, are occupied rent free, through the kindness of the Banks. 

Examinations have recently been conducted for admission to the Institute 
of those applying to become Members ex Associates, The number of candi- 
dates was 52, and the papers submitted are in the hands of the Examiners. 

Note.—After the bnsiness of the meeting was concluded, the Chairman 
stated that the Council contemplated the extension of the benefits of the 
Institute to the employes in the Country Branches. This might be begun by 
arranging for the supply of books upon Banking and kindred subjects, the 
books to be the property of the Institute, and kept as such, with the per- 
mission of the Banks, in one or other of the offices in the towns to which 
the books migot be sent. The Council believes that many would avail 
themselves of the opportunities thus afforded for increasing their professional . 
knowledge and usefulness, and the result would probably be that the Insti- 
tute being thus brought under practical observation in places where it is at 
present known only in name, an interest would be excited which might lead 
to other and different methods being used for the further extension of its in- 
fluence and benefits. 
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THE BANK CLERKS’ ASSOCIATION OF MISSOURI. 
FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The fifth annual meeting of this Association was held at 
the Washington University Hall, St. Louis, on Monday even- 
ing, May 22, 1876. The report of the Board of Manage- 
ment was presented, and the election of officers, directors 
and trustees for the ensuing year was held. An eloquent 
address was delivered by Mr. E. H. Pullen, representing 
the New York Association, who had been specially invited 
for this purpose. We regret that our space does not permit 
the publication of this spirited appeal to the highest aims 
of those who are the juniors of their profession to-day, but 
among whom may be its leaders in the future. We place 
on record the following abstract of the Annual Report of 
the Board of Management, presented by the President, Mr. 
Wm. C. Little. 


In submitting this Fifth Annual Report of the management of the affairs 
of the Association, a brief sketch of the progress with which we have met 
since the organization of the Association, may not be out of place, and may 
prove of interest to the members; and will serve, also, as the best method of 


comparing the present report with those of former years, which, as_ will be 
noticed, is decidedly favorable. 

Organized on the evening of May roth, 1871, a few faithful advocates fore- 
seeing the advantages and benefits that would undoubtedly result from such an 
association, ‘‘ put their shoulders to the wheel,” and by dint of unusual exer- 
tion and unselfish interest in its progress, succeeded, during the first. year, in 
acquiring a membership of one hundred and sixteen, with a balance in the 
hands of the Treasurer of $672.10. At the end of the second year the 
membership had been increased to one hundred and fifty-nine, with a balance 
in the treasury of $1,225.19; at the end of the third year the membership 
stood one hundred and sixty-two, with a balance on hand of $1,798.30; and, 
according to the last annual report—which was the condition of the Associa- 
tion at the time the present Board took charge of its management—the list of 
active members numbered one hundred and sixty-eight, with a balance in the 
treasury of $2,807.75. As a result of the work of the year now drawing to a 
close, it will be seen from the appended report of the Corresponding Secretary, 
that twenty-five new members have been admitted; while we have lost by 
death, four; by resignation, four; and dropped from the rolls for not conform- 
ing to the constitution, ten—leaving a present membership in good standing, of 
one hundred and seventy-five, an actual increase over last year of seven, mak- 
ing the largest increase in membership since that of the second year. 

While we are gratified to note the steady and undoubtedly healthy growth 
of the Association, we can but acknowledge that it is far from what it should 
be; and we also know that it is far from what it could be, were the indi- 
vidual members to evince a more active interest, and arouse themselves to 
the fact that every new member tends to swell the funds in the treasury, 
and also increases the benefit, in case of death. to the extent of $2. 

In this city alone, the number of persons eligible to membership (includ- 
ing bank directors) will reach nearly one thousand, besides the large number 
of bankers and bank employes throughout the State; and if every individual 
member could only be imbued with the feeling that he is personally responsible 
for the success of the Association, with an united effort from each and all, 
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the membership could be easily increased to five hundred ; and then we would 
have an Association of which we could justly feel proud, and one that would 
take its place among the institutions of the land, for doing good and reliev- 
ing the sufferings of fellow man. 

FINANCES.—Onur treasury is still mm a flourishing condition, and, in keeping 
with other affairs of the Association, has been greatly improved. The increase 
has not been quite so large, however, as that of last year, which is accounted 
for by reason of the increased benefits that have been voted to the families 
of deceased members, 


The accompanying report of the Recording Secretary shows the total re- 
ceipts, from all sources, to have been $1,932.97, while there has been paid 
out, on account of the death of members, $1,100, and for expenses, $224.20, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $3,416.52, an increase over last year of 

608.77. 

We regret exceedingly to be obliged to make the same old stereotyped report 
in regard to the 

PERMANENT FuND.—The trustees are still burdened with the orignal $ 101 
donated to the Association some years ago, and that only. It is to be re- 
gretted that the banks do not take more interest in the matter. * * * * 

DECEASED MEMBERS.—It becomes our sad duty to report that we have lost 
by death during the year four members. Mr. Edward Leavy, one of our first 
members, and who served during one term as a member of the Board of Man- 
agement, was accidentally thrown from a buggy June 12th, 1875, from the 
effects of which he died June 16th. Mr. Benjamin W. Darby, who served us 
faithfully as Corresponding Secretary for nearly two years, died of a severe 
“hemorrhage January 26th, 1876. Mr. C. D. Affleck, the first Treasurer of the 
Association, drowned April 29th, 1876; and Mr. George D. Barklage, one of 
the chief originators of the Association, for two years its Recording Secretary, 
and afterwards elected Vice-President, died May 16th, 1876, of consumption, 
after a long and tedious illness, In every case a meeting of the Association 
was promptly called and the usual action taken of passing resolutions, appoint- 
ing committees, etc., etc. 

THE LECTURE CouRsE. * * * * Notwithstanding the many benefits that 
were derived, we cannot conscientiously recommend a continuance of the lec- 
tures ; for while it proved a success this time, it was accomplished only by the 
hardest work and closest attention; and we do not consider that the largest 
amount of benefit that could possibly be obtained would justify the labor and 
risk that is necessarily involved in it, 

PERMANENT Rooms.—One of the most important matters for consideration at 
present, and one that will undoubtedly benefit the Association very materially, 
is that of ‘*Zermanent rooms,” or hall, for the use of the Association—a place 
that will be open at all times to the members, and so arranged that it can be 
used also for meetings of the Association and Board of Management. The re- 
sult will be, more frequent meetings and a larger attendance; consequently, 
more work accomplished, and the Association be better prepared to carry out 
the objects for which it was established. The present Board have been making 
strenuous efforts of late to secure such a place, but have not fully succeeded as 
yet. We sincerely hope that our successors in office will give the matter their 
immediate attention, and that their efforts may be crowned with success. 

During the year a ‘‘ Book of Applications” has been established, in which 
the names of members who are out of employment are enrolled. The book has 
been placed with our Treasurer, Mr. O. E. Owen, at Third National Bank, as 
the most*central location, and more accessible for members and bankers ‘who 
may desire to make use ‘of it. In addition to this, as soon as the officers are 
notified that a member has lost his situation, the Secretary at once notifies every 
bank officer and banker in the city of the fact, giving the name of the member, 
former position, references, etc. In this manner good positions have been se- 
cured for several members, and as the system becomes known, we hope to ac- 
complish greater results in this direction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.—Several complicated questions have arisen during the 
year, and, under the present constitution, the Board have found it difficult at 
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times to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. Therefore it is recommended that a 
committee be appointed at once to revise the constitution, and report at a special 
meeting to be called for that purpose, as soon practicable. It is also recom- 
mended that an attorney be appointed for the use of the Association, to assist 
the Board upon any legal points that may arise. 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY’S REPORT, 

Number of active members at last report, 168 ; new members since admitted, 
25 ;—193 ; deaths, 4; dropped from rolls, 10; resigned, 4 ;—18; present num- 
ber, 175; honorary members, 4; total number of members at this date, 179. 

C. S. Jones, Cor. Sec. 
RECORDING SECRETARY’S REPORT. 

Assets, May, 1876, $2,908.75; initiation fees, $55.00; monthly dues, 
$1,022.00; interest, $185.97; assessments, $650.00; honorary members, 
$ 20.00 ;—$ 1,932.97 ;=8 4,841.72. 

Death payments, $1,100.00; expenses, $ 224.20 ;—$ 1, 324. 20. 

Balance with trustees, $101,000; balance with treasurer, $3,416.52 ;— 
8 3,517.52 = 4,841.72. F. W. RisQue, Rec. See. 


The following gentlemen were elected officers for 1876, constituting the Board 
of Management. President, William C. Little; Vice-President, H. B. Alexander ; 
Recording Secretary, C. D. Ketchum; Corresponding Secretary, C. S. Jones; 
Treasurer, O. E. Owen; Directors, P. F. Keleher, W. W. Bell, J. R. Loker, 
W. K. P. Wilson, F. W. Risque, H. J. Braun, E. D. Garesche, E. P. Curtis, 
Charles Krieger, C. C. Crecelius, T. B. Moore, C. R. Goodin ; 7rustees, Henry 
Overstolz, William Shields, T. J. Bartholow, Jno. H. McCluney, T. A. Stoddart. 


eee 


THE LIABILITY OF COLLECTING BANKS. 


Two decisions have recently been rendered in the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois, which are of marked importance to 
bankers in general. In one of them, (Hyde v. First National Bank of Lacon,) 
it is held that a bank accepting commercial paper for collection, contracts to 
perform all the acts necessary for its collection; the agents employed therefor 
by such bank are its agents and not the agents of the owner of the note; and 
that the liability of the bank to pay over the money collected attaches as soon 
as the money is paid, either to it or to a sub-agent selected by such bank to 
collect for it. 

Among the points mentioned in the other case (Zssex County National Bank 
v. Bank of Montreal) are, that a bank upon which a check is drawn, is liable 
before acceptance only to the drawer, and cannot be made liable to the holder 
except by its own consent. That if a bank receiving a check for collection 
accepts a certification of it instead of requiring immediate payment, this creates 
between the parties such a new relation as to discharge the drawer, and renders 
the collecting bank liable for any loss arising to the holder from the failure of 
the bank upon which the check was drawn. We give below the opinions of 
Judge Hopkins, in each of the cases in full. 

ALBERT G. HYDE ET AL. v. THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LACON. 


This action was brought to recover of defendant a certain sum of money, 
charged to have been collected by defendant for plaintiffs, of John Hutchins. 
Plea, general issue. It was tried, by stipulation, by court. 

The evidence showed that John Hutchins, of Lacon, in this State, gave his 
note to the plaintiffs, residents of New York city, for $407.63, on the 15th day 
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of September, 1874, payable in four months, at the First Natioual Bank of 
Lacon, the defendant. The plaintiffs indorsed the note to the order of A. 
West, Esq., cashier, for collection for their own account. West then indorsed 
it to the defendant for collection for Cook County National Bank. Mr. West 
“was the cashier of the (ook County National Bank, and sent the note in letter 
to defendant, on the 11th day of January, 1875. with instructions ‘‘to collect 
and credit.” The defendants kept an account with the Cook County Bank, and 
then had a considerable sum in that bank. The note was paid to defendant on 
the 18th of January, 1875, and credited to the Cook County Bank, as other col- 
lections in the usual course of business. The defendant remitted. on that day, 
to the Cook County Bank, more money than his collection amounted to, and 
had at that time, a large balance due it from that bank. 

The Cook Ccunty Bank failed on the 19th January, but the defendants had 
no knowledge of its failure or embarrassment until about noon on the Igth. 

The testimony also showed that custom between that bank and defendant, and 
also between the other Chicago banks and their country correspondents, was to 
make collections of notes sent there for that purpose, and credit the proceeds to 
the bank transmitting them. That no account was kept with any other person of 
such paper sent for collection, and that this custom prevailed as well when the 
paper was indorsed to the bank sending for collection on account of their own, 
as when indorsed generally, and accounts of all such transactions, in all cases, 
were kept in the same way. 

These are the substantial facts, and the law applicable as now settled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, may be stated as follows: that when an 
owner of commercial paper sends it to, and it is accepted by, a bank for collec- 
tion, whether payable at the place where such bank is located, or elsewhere, 
in the absence of any contract to the contrary, there is an implied agreement 
with such bank arising from the acceptance of the employment, that it will per- 
form all the acts necessary for the collection, and if not paid, of charging the 
parties thereto. It is not regarded as the appointment of the bank as the at- 
torney of the owner of the paper, authorized to select other agents suitable and 
competent for the purpose of collecting the note. but on the contrary ‘‘its posi- 
tion is that of an independent contractor, and that the instruments employed by 
such bank in the business contemplated, are its agents and not the agents of 
the owner of the note.” That its duty is not discharged when it selects respon- 
sible agents to perform the duty entrusted to it. That the owner of the paper 
is not to look to the responsibility of the agents entrusted by the bank with his 
collections. That the bank to which he commits the paper is alone answerable 
to him for the performance of all acts necessary to secure his rights, including 
the payment of the money when collected. 47 N. Y., Ayrault vw. Pacific Bank, 
570. And that the liability to pay over attaches as soon as the money is paid, 
either to it, or a sub-agent selected by said bank to collect for it. 


This being so, it follows that the owner is to look to his immediate contrac- 
tor, and has no remedy against the under contractor or agent employed by the 
bank. That such agents or contractors have no privity of control with the owner, 
and are not liable to him, but are only liable to the party immediately employ- 
ing them. In short, that the sub-agent employed by the bank, owes no duty 
to the party who deposited the paper for collection with his principal, and 
hence is not responsible to him for any damages. This, I understand to be the 
effect and meaning of the late decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Hoover, Assignee, v. Wiese, 8 Ch. L. N., 193. 


Although prior to that decision I had considered the weight of authority 
was in favor of the owner’s having a right of action against the party who ac- 
tually collected the money upon the note, a secondary agent, unless he had paid 
it before notice of the owner’s claim, or had made advancement upon the paper 
to the party from whom he received it in such way as to enable him to hold 
the proceeds on the ground that he was a dona fide holder of the paper for 
value. 

Bur this decision, by declaring that a secondary agent is not liable at all to 
the owner, completely overthrows the theory upon which such supposed liability 
was based, and excludes the consideration of the question of the rights of such 
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agent, as against his immediate principal, and renders immaterial the question 
as to whether he knew the bank employing him was the owner of the paper or 
not, for not being answerable to the owner in any case, without some arrange- 
ment changing the implied contract, arising from the said employment to collect, 
it is unimportant to the owner to inquire what right such agent may have 
against his employers. 

Iu the case of McBride v. The Farmers’ Bank, 26 N. Y., 450, a recovery 
was had against the secondary agent, which, at first, seems to be in conflict with 
the earlier New York cases cited, and followed in the opinion of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court above mentioned. But on examining that case carefully, it dppears 
that the bank gave an order to the owner of the paper, or its agent, for the 
notes, before the payment of the notes, and that he demanded them of the 
agent before payment, and that the failure of the bank was Jdefore payment, 
which distinguishes it from the case cited, and from this also ; for here the money 
was collected by the defendant before the Cook County Bank failed, and was by 
this defendant passed to the credit of that bank, the day before the failure, so 
that the Cook County Bank’s liability to the plaintiff for the money attached be- 
fore its failure, which brings the case, in my judgment, clearly within the doc- 
trine of Hoover, assignee. v. Wiese, supra. 

It is difficult to reconcile this decision with that of Dickenson v. Waron, 47 
N. Y., 439, and Sweeney v. Eaton, 1 Wallace, 166. But it is not for me to 
reconcile these cases ; the case of Hoover v. Weise being the latest expression 
on that subject, it must be regarded as the law by this court. 

The defendant is therefore, entitled to a judgment. 


EssEX CouNTY NATIONAL BANK v, THE BANK OF MONTREAL. 


This is an action to charge the defendant with the amount of a check 
transmitted to it for collection under the following circumstances : 


P. Becker & Co., of Chicago, on the 3d day of August, 1875, sent their 
check on the State Street Savings Bank to T. B. Peddie & Co., of New York, 
for $856.37. It was indorsed by the payees to the plaintiffs, and by the plain- 
tiffs was indorsed to the German-American Bank, New York, for collec- 
tion, and by that bank in the usual course of business was indorsed to 
the Bank of Montreal, of Chicago, the defendant, for collection. It 
belonged to the plaintiff in this case, but, the plaintiff having no corres- 
pondent or agent in Chicago, it employed the German-American Bank to col- 
lect it, and that bank employed the defendant according to usage among banks 
located at different points. The Bank of Montreal received the check about 
Ir o’clock on the morning of the gth of August, and soon thereafter sent it 
by its messenger to the State Street Savings Bank for payment. The mes- 
senger presented it at the counter to the teller, who informed him that the 
cashier was not then in, and that he could not pay’ it in his absence. The 
messenger took the check away, and later in the day called again with it 
and presented it to the same party again, and he made the same reply that 
the cashier was out, and he could not pay it until he came in. The messen- 
ger then asked the teller to certify it, which he did in the usual mode of cer- 
tifying checks by that institution, and thereupon the messenger took the check 
away with him. The teller, when he certified the check, charged the amount 
of it up to the drawer’s account, which then exceeded the amount of the 
check, and credited certificate account with amount of the same. The 
defendant also sent the check for payment on the next day at about 11 
o’clock, and it was not paid because the bank had not the funds to pay 
it. The bank kept its doors open during all of the roth of Augnst, but had 
not the funds to pay the check, and failed to open after that day. The tes- 
timony is not very clear as to whether the bank had currency enough on the 
gth to pay the check, if payment had been insisted upon, but as this point 
is not material in the view I have taken of the law of this case, I shall not 
stop to settle it; when it was presented after certification it was not paid 
because the bank was insolvent. 

The defendants had the check to collect. It was transmitted to them for 
that purpose, and their duty as collecting agents was to present and demand 
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payment within the time prescribed by law, and, if not paid, notify the prop- 
er parties of its dishonor. If that had been done, the rights and remedies 
of all parties liable upon it, when it came into their hands, would have. 
remained intact. If loss occurs by the acts or omissions of the party thus assum- 
ing the duty of collection it should fall upon the delinquent agent, not upon 
the absent overseer. 

The State Street Savings Bank was not liable to the holder of the check 
without acceptance. It was liable before acceptance only to the drawer. 6 
N. Y. R., Chapman wv White, 412. It could not be made liable to the 
holder of the check except by its own consent. It had the funds of the draw- 
ers, and according to the usual course of dealing with its customers was 
under obligation to pay on demand all checks drawn upon it by them, but a 
refusal to do so would not give the holder of the check the right to sue the 
bank. The drawer in such case would be liable, and he could sue the bank 
immediately, without redeeming the check, and the bank would be liable for 
damages for its refusal to perform its undertaking with him as depositor. 10 
Wallace, Merchants’ Bank v. State Bank, 604-605 Id.; Bank of Republic 
vw Millard, 152. 

This being the law, the duty of the defendant upon receipt of the check 
for collection was plain. it was to present it for payment, and only for 
payment. This it did at first, and if it had stopped then there would have 
been no liability upon it. But it did not; it went farther; it asked for and 
received the certification of the bank upon the check. By this act a new 
relation was created between the parties. The amount the check called for 
was withdrawn from the drawer’s account and control, and thereafter they had 
no right of action for it against the bank. The technical operation of the 
transaction was a transfer to the holder of the. check of the drawers’ funds 
and right of action against the bank. It superseded the previous rights 
and obligations of the parties, particularly of the drawers. 

Before that the drawers could have stopped payment of the check or with- 
drawn the funds by other checks. After the certification they had no con- 
trol over the funds or action of the bank in reference to it, nor any right to 
sue the bank for it. Nor did the bank owe them any duty in relation to it. 
It no longer possessed the character of a check. If the drawers had taken it 
up before its certification it would have been useless, but after that they could 
only get the money by surrendering it. It resembles, after certification, more 
a certificate of deposit than a check. Now, what was the effect upon the 
legal rights and liability of the drawers? Did it not discharge them from all 
further liability upon the check, and if such should be found to be the conse- 
quence, does it not follow that the defendants are liable to the owners for the 
amount? If they have by their acts released the responsible drawers whereby 
the*instrument is made worthless, why shall they not make good the loss? 

In Smith v. Millard, 43 MV. Y. &., 176, it is said that presenting a check 
for payment and accepting a certificate as good is equivalent to payment. In 
Morse on Banking, p. 282, it is laid down that, if the holder chooses to accept 
the bank’s certification, no matter to suit whose convenience, there can be 
but one result. The promise of the bank on the drawer’s account, accepted as 
satisfactory by the creditor, discharges the debtor, and by the same action 
deprives him of all further concern in the premises. The bank no longer 
owes him any duty which he can enforce, or for the breach of which he can 
sue. If this is the result of the act of the defendant in accepting the certifica- 
tion of the check, it would seem too clear for discussion that the defendant 
had incurred a liability to pay the amount of it to its principal. The drawers 
being released by the certification, and the bank being unable to pay, it fol- 
lows irresistibly that the plaintiff is entitled to recover of -the party releasing 
the drawers, whereby the amount of the check is lost to them. 

It was claimed on the part of the defendant on the trial that the plaintiff 
must show some damages by the act. If the act released a responsible party 
that would be damage enough. But the law presumes damages from the’neg- 
ligence or unauthorized act of a collecting agent of commercial paper whereby 
any party to it is released or not charged—17 Wend. Commercial Bank of 
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Albany v. Hughs, 94. And if this presumption is not conclusive, but liable to 
be overthrown by proof to the contrary, it is the duty of the party at fault 
to show clearly that no damages did result to the holder: of the paper from 
their negligence, which in this case the defendant did not do. It did not 
clearly show that the check would not have been paid on the gth of August 
if payment had been insisted upon. I think the only safe and maintainable 
doctrine in this case is that the defendant assumed the risk of payment by the 
bank when it accepted the certification, and if the bank did not pay then 
they must. In laying down this rule I assume that the certificate operated 
as a release or payment as to the drawers, and that they were no longer liable 
upon the paper. This release I regard as the pivotal point in this case, and 
upon that point I am not forced to rely upon my own judgment. I find the 
precise question has been decided by the Court of Appeals of New York in 
the case of the First National Bank of Jersey City v. Leach, 52 New York, 
350. That was an action on a check drawn by defendant on the 2ist of 
November, 1871, on the Ocean National Bank, payable December 12, 1871. 
The bank, the plaintiff in that case, discounted it for the payee, and at II 
o’clock A. M. on the 12th day of December, they presented it to the Ocean 
Bank and got it certified as good. The drawer then had an account there 
sufficient to pay it, which was on the certification charged up to him on the 
Ocean Bank books. Within an hour after that the Ocean Bank suspended. 
The check was again presented on that day for payment, and was duly pro- 
tested for non-payment. The bank then sued the drawer to recover the amount 
of it. The Court upon that state of facts held that the plaintiff could not 
recover ; that the certification operated as a payment as between the holder 
and drawer. 

In the opinion it is said ‘‘that the law will not permit a check, when due, 
to be then presented and the money left with the bank for the accommodation 
of the holder without discharging the drawer.” That if the holder chooses to 
have it certified instead of paid he will do so at the peril of discharging the 
drawer. 

But they say that ‘‘this would not discharge the drawer of a check who him- 
self procured it to be certified and then put it in circulation; that the reason 
of the rule would not apply to him,” and conclude the opinion by sayfng 
**that upon principle it must be held that the bank holds the money after cer- 
tification by request of the holder, not at the risk of the drawer, but of the 
holder of the check.” 

This is the only direct authority I have found upon this question, from which 
I judge that the practice of holders of checks getting them certified is not very 
usual, for if it were other cases would have found their way into the books and 
come under judicial consideration. 

The defendant on the trial cited Bickford vw. First National Bank of 
Chicago, 42 Ill., 23d, and Rounds wv Smith e¢ aZ, 245. From an examination 
of those cases, I do not see that they conflict with the case of Bank wv. Leach 
52 New York supra. In those cases the checks were certified at the request 
of the drawer before delivery. This expressly appears in the last case, and 
the Judge in his opinion in that says ‘‘the case in all its important features is 
the same as Bickford v. Bank,” so that I must assume that the checks in both 
these cases were certified by request of the drawer, which presents an entirely 
different question from this, and leaves the point involved here unconsidered 
in those cases. 

In Brown wv. Leckler ef a/., 43 Ill., 497, cited by the defendant’s counsel, the 
check was also certified by the request of drawer before it was passed by him, 
so that the reasoning of the Court in that case was not predicated upon the 
same facts as appear here. But, as I understand those cases, that Court holds 
that a check operates to transfer the amount named in it to the payee, and au- 
thorizes him to sue for and receive it from the bank. If such is the doctrine of 
that Court, I am not at liberty to follow it, for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the Bank of the Republic v. Millard, 10 Wallace, 152, has de- 
cided differently. And as the question involved is one relating to commercial 
securities, and belongs to the domains of general jurisprudence, this Court is 
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not bound by the decision of the State Courts where the matters arise. Town- 
ship of Pine Grove v. Talcott, 1g Wallace, 666. But, waiving this view and 
difference between the Courts on this point, I do not think that the decision of 
the learned Court of Illinois above referred to, when carefully examined, will be 
found to touch the point involved here. It was not before that Court in either 
of those cases and, although the general language used might seem to be in con- 
flict with the conclusions I have reached in this case, still when read and con- 
sidered as used in reference to the fact and question before that Court, no con- 
flict or discrepancy of opinion will be found to exist. Those cases are clearly 
distinguishable on the facts from this case, and are, therefore, not authority upon 
the point involved here. I am therefore of the opinion that the defendant is 
liable for the amount of the check, with interest from the certification, as by its 
certification the drawer was discharged. 

A question was suggested as to the right of this plaintiff to sue the defendant, 
as it was not its agent, alluding to the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Hoover, Assignee, etc., v. Wise e¢ al., (8 vol. Chicago 
Legal News, page 193), but it was stated, and not disputed, that the plaintiff’s 
attorneys had authority to sue in the name of the German-American Bank, as 
well as in the name of the present plaintiff, the real owner, and it was claimed 
that an amendment under the laws of the State was allowable. in the discretion 
of the Court, by inserting the name of the German-American Bank as plaintiff in 
lieu of the present plaintiff. And as a decision making a change necessary has 
been announced since the commencement of the suit, and as no injury can re- 
sult, as it appears to the Court, to the defendant thereby, I. direct and allow 
an amendment in that respect by striking out of the process and pleadings the 
name of the present plaintiff and inserting in lieu thereof the name of the Ger- 
man-American Bank, and as so amended that judgment be entered for plaintiff 
and against defendant for $882.76, the amount of the check and interest, with 
costs of this suit to be taxed. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. CAN THE HOLDER OF A CHECK DEMAND LEGAL TENDERS? 


Can the holder of a certificate of deposit given by a National bank, or the 
holder of a check drawn on a National bank, demand and compel the bank to 
pay in legal tenders? If you can find time to reply, it will greatly oblige one 
whom JZorse leaves in great uncertainty. 


ReEpLy.—The indebtedness of a bank to its depositors is, like any other 
debt, payable in lawful money. Where the deposits are received and entered 
under a specific agreement as ‘‘current funds,” or ‘‘ bankable funds,” National 
bank notes only can be demanded, Otherwise the depositor has a right to 
require legal-tender notes. 


II. Is A SURETY RELEASED BY EXTENSION OF TIME ? 


A, with B as surety, had his note for $1,500 discounted at bank, payable 
thirty days after date, with interest from maturity. When the note matured, 
A sent his clerk to the bank with instructions that he pay $500, and renew 
for $1,000. The bank accepts his proposition. A makes a note signed by 
himself only, and pays the interest for thirty days in advance, which the 
bank accepts, without the knowledge or consent of B, the bank retaining the 
old note. Can the bank hold B or not? 


REPLY.—The acceptance of the new note and interest is equivalent to an 
extension of time on the old note, which, being done without the consent of 
the surety, releases him. 

10 
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(11. Sroppinc PAYMENT OF DrarFTs. 


John Smith buys a draft payable to the order of Robinson. The following 
day he states that Robinson had failed to furnish certain papers as agreed, and 
requests us to stop payment of the draft. Payment being stopped, a week 
afterward the draft is presented at the counter of your correspondent, by 
Robinson, in person, for payment, which is refused, and the draft duly pro- 
tested. Robinson never having given any value for the draft, would you con- 
sider the bank issuing it liable to him for the amount ? 


REPLY.—Probably not if the fact of ‘no value received” be proven, but it 
is the duty of the bank to make the purchaser of the draft take the risk and 
burden here involved. Smith has no legal right to stop payment of the draft 
by a mere order. He should obtain a writ of injunction, and the matter would 
then be decided by court. 


IV. Post-DATED CHECKS. 


We often have checks presented for payment dated ahead, and invariably hold 
them until time designated arrives. Recently we sent one for collection, and 
the President, (a lawyer) of the bank upon which it was drawn contended that 
all checks were due upon Presentation, and of course subject to protest. What 
is your opinion, and does it alter the case if the check is dated when given 
and made payable at some future time? Would paper drawn in this manner 
be properly designated a check? This method or custom of dating is very an- 
noying to bank officers. I for one should be glad if this construction as to 
maturity of checks was correct. 


REpLy.—A post-dated check is payable absolutely, without grace, on the 
day of its date, or at any time thereafter. But it cannot with safety be paid 
before that time, for should the drawer’s balance be exhausted thereby the bank 
would still be compelled to pay his check bearing current date, duly presented, 
if good before debiting the one post dated. Nor could the expense of protest- 
ing a check before its date be legally collected. 

A check made payable on a day subsequent to its date is, however, regarded 
quite differently in law. Some of the best authorities have alternately fixed it 
as a check and as an inland bill of exchange. If held to be the latter it would 
of course be entitled to grace. This uncertainty of status ought to be removed 
by distinct legislation, and in its absence such nondescript instruments should 
be refused unless they bear the provisions ‘‘without grace” or, ‘with grace,” 
and ‘‘acceptance waived.” 


V. STAMPING COUNTERFEITS. 


Are we as a bank authorized to stamp a counterfeit bill that may be offered 
us? That is to say, have we the legal right to write counterfeit on same? 

RepLy.—There is no general law which gives such a right, but in some of 
the States it is made a duty of the banks to stamp all counterfeits coming into 
their hands. The recent act of Congress establishing the duties of National 
bank examiners (which may be found in this number) contains a section which 
instructs National banks on this point. It would be well if the obligation to 
check the circulation of counterfeits in this manner were imperative on all banks 
and _ bankers. 


VI. ‘*No PROTEsT” COLLECTIONS. 


The communication upon this subject, published in our June number, has 
drawn out a shower of letters and postal cards from all parts of the country. 
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heartily approving the sentiments expressed by cashier Gould, and our com- 
ments at the time. Many of these letters contain instances of the loss and 
annoyance entailed upon banks by such collections, and if the offending ‘‘ cor- 
respondents” were readers of this magazine, we wou!d publish some of these 
for their instruction. But to all bankers the story is too well known to need 
repetition. Among the facts elicited, however, it appears that some banks have 
already undertaken, on their own account, to check this growing nuisance. 
The First National Bank of Madison, Wisconsin, on its printed form of ac- 
knowledging receipt, meets it squarely thus : 


COLLECTIONS NOT SUBJECT TO PROTEST. 

The large number of drafts for very small sums, drawn by dealers on their 
customers, with ‘* No Protest,” the great proportion of which are returned 
without expense, other than to the party a/tempting to collect, compels us to 
adopt the rule of making charge, sufficient at least to cover costs of stationery 
and postage. 

No attention will be paid to this class of collections unless accompanied by 25 
cents to cover expenses, whether collected or not. 


WAYNE Ramsay, Cashier. 


The National Bank of Rolla, Mo., makes the same charge on all collections 
dishonored and returned, and adopts a scale of charges on collections paid 
‘* with exchange,” which must afford the: profit seldom realized of late, though 
fairly earned, in this branch of the business. 


Mr. Gould requests that bankers who have read his article drop to his ad- 
dress (First National Bank, Portland, Maine, ) a postal card stating yea or nay 
to his conclusions. This may lead to some effective concert of action in a mat- 
fer which is not merely a source of annoyance, but which in the aggregate 
involves a very considerable cost of time, labor and money. 


THE POSITION OF SILVER. 


The committee of the British Parliament appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the depreciation of silver have presented a report of which the concluding 
portions are as follows: 


To sum up the more striking facts which have been brought before your 
committee, the situation at the present moment appears to be this : 

1. The total annual production of silver has risen to upwards of £ 14,000,000, 
from an average of about £ 8,000,000 to £ 9,000,000 in 1860. 

2. Of this amount of £14,000,000 the mines of the United States are esti- 
mated to have produced about £ 7,000,000, with the prospect of an increase 
for some years to come. On the other hand, if the price of silver should re- 
main as low as at present there may be some diminution in the production 
elsewhere. 

3. Germany has still to dispose of an amount which is certainly not less 
than £ 8,000,000, with the possibility that it may exceed £ 20,000,000; but 
with the possibility, on the other hand, that a considerably larger sum than 
the estimated amount may be ultimately required for subsidiary coinage. 

4. The Scandinavian kingdoms have discontinued the use of silver; but the 
amounts of demonetized silver coin which they have thrown or can throw on 
the market are not important. 

5. Austria has apparently been exchanging silver for gold, the amount of silver 
held in the Imperial Bank having diminished from £ 10,000,000 to £ 6,600,000 
since 1871. 
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6. Italy has been gradually denuded of her silver currency. Since 1865 
large amounts have been exported; her forced paper currency has apparently 
expelled the whole of the metallic currency, of which the silver coins amounted, 
at the beginning of 1866, to about £ 17,000,000. 

7. France, on the other hand, has for some years past been replenishing 
her stock of silver, of which during the last four years her imports have ex- 
ceeded her exports by £ 33,500,000. 

8. England, Russia and Spain have each been buyers to the extent of some 
millions. 

g. Japan and China aud other countries in the East have absorbed a cer- 
tain amount. 

1c. India still takes silver, but in greatly decreased amounts. 

11. The Home Government has bills to sell to the extent of £ 15,000,000 
per annum, which debtors to India can buy in the place of remitting bullion. 
This total has been gradually reached, and represents an excess of more than 
4 10,000,000, compared with twenty years ago. 

12. The gross remittances of silver to India during the last four years have 
been £ 15,000,000, compared with £ 28,900,000 in the four previous years. 

Legislatively, the position is as follows : . 

Germany is gradually demonetizing silver, and looks forward to its use only 
for subsidiary coinage. 

The United States is carrying out a policy of introducing silver subsidiary 
coinage in the place of all fractional paper currency now afloat, and of coin- 
ing full-weighted silver coins, but only on a contracted scale, and only availa- 
ble for legal tender for a limited amount. 

The members of the Latin Union and Holland have adopted an expectant 
attitude ; but meanwhile limit, as far as possible, the coinage of silver. 

No indications are given of any intention on the part of Russia and Austria 
to pass any laws with regard to their currency. 


The actual facts which have been enumerated speak for themselves; and it 
will be seen at once which of them are in favor of a rise in the price of silver, 
and which of them tend in a contrary direction. It is important, too, that the 
temporary character of some of these facts, and the normal character of others, 
should be fully taken into account. The surplus stock of Germany will in all 
probability weigh heavily on the market for some time to come; still it is a 
temporary circumstance. On the other hand, the United States will afford tem- 
porary relief to the market by retaining for her own coinage considerable 
amounts of the silver there produced. It is indeed possible, according to the 
evidence adduced, that the United States will retain as much silver for her new 
coinage operations as Germany may have to sell as the result of hers. 

The case of France deserves especial attention. The replenishment of her 
stock of silver can scarcely be regarded as other than a temporary circumstance. 
During the last four years, out of a total of £ 76,000,000 of disposable silver, 
France absorbed £ 33,500,000. The relief thereby given to the market must 
have been immense. It is impossible to assume that it can be continued on the 
same scale. The natural inference to be drawn would be in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

With regard to India and the East, hitherto the largest consumers of silver, 
so much must depeud upon the prosperity of the populations, on the abundance 
of the crops—in fact on their powers of production—that it is impossible to 
make any forecast; and, as regards actual facts, no more can be stated than 
that, on the one hand, they have always possessed a very large power of 
absorbing bullion, while, on the other, that power has been diminished by 
the growth of the sums annually payable by India to the Home Government. 

The only facts in any calculation as to the future which are certain, and 
appear to be permanent, are the increased total production of silver and the 
effect caused by the necessity of the Indian Government to draw annually 
for a heavy amount. Both are adverse to the future value of silver, as far 
as they go; but they may be partially counterbalanced by changes in the 
trade with the East. 

As regards Europe, much must depend upon the action taken by the gov- 
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ernments of the various countries where the question of the currency to be 
adopted is still unsettled. Your committee have not considered it to be 
within the scope of the questions referred to them to make inquiry as to 
the intentions of these governments, though many references to their views 
will be found in the various official documents procured for the committee by 
the Foreign Office. Your committee on this point would simply remark that 
it is obvious that, if effect should be given to the policy of substituting gold 
for silver, wherever it is feasible, and giving gold for the sake of its ad- 
vantages in international commerce, the preference even among populations 
whose habits and customs are in favor of silver, and thus displacing silver 
from the position (which it has always occupied) of doing the work of the 
currency over at least as large an area as gold, no possible limits could be 
assigned to the further fall in its value, which would inevitably take place ; 
but your committee are bound to refrain from giving any opinion on the ex- 
pediency of such a policy or the necessity for its adoption. 


NEW ACTS OF CONGRESS. 


An Act authorizing the appointment of RECEIVERS OF NATIONAL BANKs, and 
for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That whenever any National banking 
association shall be dissolved, and its rights, privileges, and franchises declared 
forfeited, as prescribed in section fifty-two hundred and thirty-nine of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, or whenever any creditor of any National 
banking association shall have obtained a judgment against it in any court of 
record, and made application, accompanied by a certificate from the clerk of 
the court stating that such judgment has been rendered and has remained 
unpaid for the space of thirty days, or whenever the Comptroller shall become 
satisfied of the insolvency of a National banking association, he may, after due 
examination of its affairs, in either case, appoint a receiver, who shall proceed 
to close up such association, and enforce the personal liability of the share- 
holders, as provided in section fifty-two hundred and thirty-four of said statutes. 


Sec. 2.—That when any National banking association shall have gone into 
liquidation under the provisions of section five thousand two hundred and 
twenty of said statutes, the individual liability of the shareholders provided for 
by section fifty-one hundred and fifty-one of said statutes may be enforced by 
any creditor of such association, by bill in equity in the nature of a creditor’s 
bill, brought by such creditor on behalf of himself and of all other creditors of 
the association, against the shareholders thereof, in any court of the United 
States having original jurisdiction in equity for the district in which such 
association may have been located or established. 


Sec. 3.—That whenever any association shall have been or shall be placed in 
the hands of a receiver, as provided in section fifty-two hundred and thirty- 
four and other sections of said statutes, and when, as provided in section fifty- 
two hundred and thirty-six thereof, the Comptroller shall have paid to each 
and every creditor of such association, not including shareholders who are 
creditors of such association, whose claim or claims as such creditor shall have 
been proved, or allowed as therein prescribed, the full amount of such claims 
and all expenses of the receivership, and the redemption of the circulating 
notes of such association shall have been provided for by depositing lawful 
money of the United States with the Treasurer of the United States, the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall call a meeting of the shareholders of such 
association by giving notice thereof for thirty days in a newspaper published in 
the town, city, or county where the business of such association was carried on, or 
if no newspaper is there published, in the newspaper published nearest thereto, 
at which meeting the shareholders shall elect an agent, voting by ballot, in 
person or by proxy, each share of stock entitling the holder to one vote; and 
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when such agent shall have received votes representing at least a majority of 
the stock in value and number of shares, and when any of the shareholders of 
the association shall have executed and filed a bond to the satisfaction of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, conditioned for the payment and discharge in full 
of any and every claim that may hereafter be proved and allowed against such 
association by and before a competent court, and for the faithful performance 
and discharge of all and singular the duties of such trust, the Ccmptroller and 
the receiver shall thereupon transfer and deliver to such agent all the un- 
divided or uncollected or other assets and property of such association then 
remaining in the hands or subject to the order or control of said Comptroller 
and said receiver, or either of them; and for this purpose, said Comptroller 
and said receiver are hereby severally empowered to execute any deed. assign- 
ment, transfer, or other instrument in writing that may be necessary and 
proper; whereupon the said Compiroller and the said receiver shall, by virtue 
of this act, be discharged and released from any and all liabilities to such 
association, and to each and all of the creditors and shareholders thereof; and 
such agent is hereby authorized to sell, compromise, or compound the debts 
due to such association upon the order of a competent court of record or of 
the United States circuit court for the «istrict where the business of the associa- 
tion was carried on. Such agent shall hold, control, and dispose of the assets 
and property of any association which he may receive as hereinbefore provided 
for the benefit of the shareholders of such association as they, or a majority of 
them in value or number of shares, may direct, distributing such assets and 
property among such shareholders in proportion to the shares held by each ; 
and he may, in his own name or in the name of such association, sue and be 
sued, and do all other lawful acts and things necessary to finally settle and 
distribute the assets and property in his hands. In selecting an agent as here- 
inbefore provided, administrators or executors of deceased shareholders may act 
and sign as the decedent might have done if living, and guardians may so act 
and sign for their ward or wards. 


Sec. 4.—That the last clause of section fifty-two hundred and five of said 
statutes is hereby amended by adding to the said section the following proviso : 


‘And provided, That if any shareholder or shareholders of such bank shall 
neglect or refuse, after three months’ notice, to pay the assessment, as provided 
in this section, it shall be the duty of the board of directors to cause a suffi- 
cient amount of the capital stock of such shareholder or shareholders to be sold 
at public auction (after thirty days’ notice shall be given by posting such notice 
of sale in the office of the bank, and by publishing such notice in a newspaper 
of the city or town in which the bank is located, or in a newspaper published 
nearest thereto,) to make good the deficiency; and the balance, if any, shall 
be returned to such delinquent shareholder or shareholders.” 


SEc. 5.—That all United States officers charged with the receipt or disburse- 
ment of public moneys, and all officers of National banks shall stamp or write 
in plain Jetters the word ‘‘counterfeit” ‘‘altered” or ‘‘ worthless,” upon all 
fraudulent notes issued in the form of, and intended to circulate as money, 
which shall be presented at their places of business ; and if such officers shall 
wrongfully stamp any genuine note of the United States, or of the National 
banks, they shall, upon presentation, redeem such notes at the face-value 
thereof. e 


Sec. 6.—That all savings banks or savings and trust companies organized under 
authority of any act of Congress shall be, and are hereby, required to make, to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and publish, all the reports which National 
banking associations are required to make and publish under the provisions of 
sections fifty-two hundred and eleven, fifty-two hundred and twelve and fifty- 
two hundred and thirteen of the Revised Statutes, and shall be subject to the 
same penalties for failure to make or publish such reports as are therein 
provided ; which penalties may be collected by suit before any court of the 
United States in the district in which said savings banks or savings and 
trust companies may be located. And all savings or other bauks now organized, 
or which shall hereafter be organized, in the District of Columbia, under any 
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act of “Congress, which shall have capital stock paid up in whole or in part, 
shall be subject to all the provisions of the Kevised Statutes, and of all acts of 
Congress applicable to National banking associations, so far as the same may be 
applicable to such savings or other banks: Provided, That such savings 
banks now established shall not be required to have a paid-in capital ex- 
ceeding one hundred thousand dollars. 

Approved, June 30, 1876. 


THE PAPER MONEY CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the Issue and 
Retirement of NATIONAL BANK NoTEs and LEGAL-TENDER NOTES under 


the acts of June 20, 1874, and January 14, 1875, to July 1, 1876. 


National bank notes outstanding when act of June 20, 1874, was 
passed $ 349,894, 182 

s sa ‘* issued from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 

1875 $ 4,734,500 

** redeemed and retired between same dates 

2,767,232 


Increase from June 20, 1874, to January 14, 1875 1,967,268 
Outstanding January 14, 1875 351,861,450 
National bank notes redeemed and retired from January 14, 1875, 
60: FURY BT FO. csecesciscscescoss $ 30,675,911 
surrendered between same dates 5,617,478 


Total redeemed and surrendered 36,293,389 
issued between same dates 15,331,085 


Decrease from January 14, 1875, to July 
20,962, 304 


Amount outstanding July 1, 1876........... $330,899, 146 


Greenbacks on deposit in the Treasury June 20, 1874, to retire 
notes of insolvent and liquidating banks...........s.ccessersecsereeeees $ 3,813,675 

Greenbacks deposited from June 20, 1874, to July 1, 1876, to 
FOUTS TNAUGHAL DANK MOLES ...65..ccccsccesesscecncscnccoseseceassecscosescses 56,543,633 
ER MS nasi nsnn skch cemccncioassebismagonaas 60,357,308 

Circulation redeemed by Treasurer between same dates without 
reissue 33,447,976 


Balance of deposits July 1, 1876 26,909, 332 


Greenbacks retired under act of January 14, 1875 $ 12,227,716 
Greenbacks outstanding July 1, 1876 369, 772, 284 


Norgr.—The amount of National bank notes received from the engravers from June 30, 1874, 
to July 1, 1876, was $272,376,512. The amount of new currency issued during the same period 
was $ 218,050,814. [he amount of new currency issued in the last fiscal year was $90,730,565. 
The total amount of mutilated currency received during the same year was punheenae The 
amount of currency in the vaults on July 1, 1876, was $89,800,200. 


Jno. JAY KNOX, Comptroller of the Currency. 
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NOTE CIRCULATION. 


Statement of the Comptroller of the Currency, showing by States the amount 
of National bank circulation issued, and the amount of legal-tender notes depos- 
ited in the Treasury to retire bank circulation, June 20, 1874, to July 1, 1876. 
LeGat-Tenper Nores Deposirep IN THE U.S, 
‘TReAsuRY vo Retire NarionaL BANK Cixcu- 

LATION FROM JUNE 20, 1874, TO JULY 1, 1876. 


STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 


New Hampshire 
Vermont......... phe: Aan . 
Massachusetts. ..........0- 
Rhode Island. ............ 
Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

IID a cccscncesicniccess 
DIINIME i ivncenccessccescos 
District of Columbia. ... 
Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina. ............ 
Georgia. 

adic: Ketndunasadeccccce 
Alabama 

IIR cnetincinianscnae 
I iacrctacice mien. cranks 
Arkansas . 

PIII cncdonccsx>eisccane 
Tennessee 

Missouri 

INS, cc dkvadeaddanaguaceden 
SAS eee 
IS Siicsns tikcdtacnasnibacis 
BOAEDIIAM « .cccccese asisacse 
Wisconsin 

Na scidcdcedsiscncinnsndns 
Minnesota 

Nebraska 


Additional 


National Bank 


Circulation 
Issued from 
June 20, 1874, 


to Fuly 1, 1876. 


$741,440 . 
362,760 . 
752.280 . 


5,001,045 


156,200 . 
628,810 . 
1,539,810 . 
457,335 - 
2,771,820 . 
4,900 . 
105,510 . 
153,000 . 
207,100 . 
352379 . 
305,060 . 
6,700 . 
g0,000 . 
45,000 . 
g0,000 . 
32,130 . 


1,919,640 ; 
234,000 . 
110,470 . 
796,520 . 

1,282,570 . 
7353475 - 
300,920 . 
50,900 . 
553,500 . 
326,620 . 


MOORES steicccsacanses $20,065, 585 
Legal-tender notes deposited prior to June 20, 1874, then remaining 


Depositsfor Re- Deposits to Re- 
denption of tire Circula- 
Notes of Ligui- 
dating Na- 
tional Banks. 
$41,200 . 
27,400 . 
134,807 . 


tion under 


Act of Fune 
20, 1874. 


1,033,100 . 
427,500 . 
592,415 - 
204,300 . 
413,400 . 


184,340 . 
90,000 . 


786,000 


408,859 . 
3+383,559 - 
1,262,990 . 
3,164,752 . 

52435460 « 
1,551,800 . 

687,400 . 
1,336,050 . 

879,840 . 

121,500 . 

40,480 . 

135,000 . 

196,800 . 

45,000 . 


$8,089,992 $48,453,641 


"PORE: RICROMUEN i565. tcdeselJcvecmccaes: “adia USeincdotbatecenas cocsens 


4,184,295 . 
374,390 .- 
803,200 . 

12,861,341 . 
502,640 . 

3:492,200 . 


Total 
Deposits. 


$521,200 
27,400 
431,207 
4,280,695 
374; 390 
330,250 
13,475,341 
525,700 
3,918,607 


1,299,279 
935,360 
413,400 


2,436,312 
134,340 
90,000 

I, 101,000 
600, 360 

32 529,950 
2,049, 321 
325951329 

6, 112,760 
1,668, 200 
980, 200 
1,640,117 
988, 149 
522,071 
85,480 
193.925 
357,991 
45,000 

$56, 543,633 
3,813,675 


$60, 357, 308 


Jno. Jay KNox, Comptroller of the Currency. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE IssuE OF SILVER.—The following is the full text of the joint resolution 
for the issue of silver coin, which passed Congress in July and was approved by 
the President July 24th. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury, under such limits and regula- 
tions as will best secure a just and fair distribution of the same through the 
country, may issue the silver coin at any time in the Treasury to an amount 
not exceeding $10,000,000 in exchange for an equal amount of legal-tender 
notes, and notes so received in exchange shall be kept as a special fund sepa- 
rate and apart from all other money in the Treasury, and be issued only upon 
the retirement and destruction of a like sum of fractional currency received at 
the Treasury in payment of dues to the United States, and said fractional cur- 
rency, when so substituted, shall be destroyed and held as part of the sinking 
fund, as provided in the act approved April 17, 1876. 

SEc. 2.—That the trade dollar shall not hereafter be a legal tender, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to limit from time to time the 
coinage thereof to such an amount as he may deem sufficient to meet the ex- 
port demand for the same. 

SEc. 3.—That in addition to the amount of subsidiary silver coin authorized 
by law to be issued in redemption of the fractional cnrrency, it shall be lawful 
to manufacture at the several mints, and issue through the Treasury and its 
several offices, such coin to an amount that, including the amount of subsidiary 
silver coin and of fractional currency outstanding, shall in the aggregate not ex- 
ceed at any time $ 50,000,000, 

Sec. 4.—That the silver bullion required for the purposes of this act shall be 
purchased from time to time, at the market rate, by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, but no pur- 
chase of bullion shall be made under this resolution when the market price for 
the same shall he such as will not admit of the coinage and issue as herein 
provided without loss to the Treasury; and any gain or seigniorage arising from 
this coinage shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury, as provided un- 
der existing laws relative to subsidiary coinage, provided that the amount of 
money at any one time invested in such silver bullion, exclusive of such result- 
ing coin, shall not exceed $ 200,000, ; 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT.—On June 29 the Senate confirmed Albert U. 
Wyman to be Treasurer of the United Staies, vice John C.° New resigned; and 
James Gilfillan, previously Cashier of the Treasury, to be Assistant-Treasurer. 


THE Hon. Lot M. MorriLu took charge of the Treasury Department on 
the afternoon of July 7th. The first official act of the Secretary was the ap- 
proval of the bond of Mr. A. U. Wyman as Treasurer. The approval of Mr, 
Wyman’s bond relieved Mr. J. C. New from the Treasurership, who transferred 
to his successor the office, in which business was resumed on the eighth, after 
several days’ suspension, 


A CIRCULAR from the Comptroller of the Currency has been sent to the va- 
rious National banks, requesting the cashier of each bank to furnish a detailed 
account of the amount of municipal, county and State taxes demanded of them 
during 1875; also, the amount paid for revenue stamps during the same period. 
The object of the inquiry is to obtain reliable data on which to base the state- 
ments of these taxes in the Comptroller’s report to Congress next December. 
II : 
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THE REDEMPTION BuREAU.—The receipts of National bank notes for redemp- 
tion for the week ending July 22d, and for the same week of last year, were as 
follows : 


From 1875. 1876. 
New York... sbskecesnisatassacsaceecss, MME is $ 2, 168,000 
Boston .....000. se 1,457,000 
Philadelphia............. me 510,000 
Chicago......+0+ diidchiicaiini satan nikeos ‘* ig 67,000 
COPCTIBREL, ciccsccccccce CER es toe ees on 36,000 
PESCE ARROWS sccicccccccscccccscssscascasocss mS I, 115,000 


$5,353,000 

New York.—Mr. S. M. Swenson adinitted as partners in his business, on 
July ist, 1876, Eric P. Swenson and Daniel J. Kerr. The style of the firm is 
S. M. Swenson, Son & Co. 

The banking firm of Livermore, Clews & Co., consisting of Messrs. Edward 
Livermore, Henry Clews and Wm. F. Livermore, opened for business on July 
11th, at 3 Nassau and 16 Wall Streets. Mr. Edward Livermore returns to 
active business after a retirement of some years. 


THE LOANER’s BANK.—J. T. Hubbard, receiver of the suspended Loaner’s 
Bank, has filed his report of the condition of the bank. It places the cash 
assets at $5,574; other nominal assets, $ 410,075 ; total, $ 415,650; liabilities, 
$ 281,639. Included in the nominal assets, however, are many old uotes and 
loans, second mortgages, &c., which are of little, if any, value. The receiver, 
in his report, does not make any estimate of the actual value of the assets. but 
believes that there is no probability of the depositors being paid in full. Strong 
efforts have been made since the bank suspended looking to a reorganization and 
resumption of business, but they all failed, and the receiver will now proceed 
to wind up its affairs. 

PUNISHMENT OF COUNTERFEITERS.—The counterfeiters of National bank 
notes, who were caught in Williamsburgh in June, and George White, the 
engraver of the plates, pleaded guilty in the United States Courts at 
Brooklyn on July roth. Their counterfeits on the Hampden National Bank 
of Westfield, Mass., had passed as genuine at several banks. White had 
plates prepared for counterfeits on the First National Bank of Northampton, 
Mass., the National Bank of Castleton, N. Y., the Third National Bank of 
Providence, R. I., and the First National Bank of Newburgh. At the house 
in Williamsburgh the officers seized about $75,000 in counterfeit bills. Henry 
Harrison alias Thomas Congdon, pleaded guilty to the fourth count in the 
indictment, charging him with having possession of a metallic plate with the 
intention of using it in the manufacture of counterfeit money. Judge Bene- 
dict sentenced him to ten years’ hard labor in the Penitentiary and a fine of 
$750. Charles Conklin, the printer of the bills, who had never engaged in 
the business before, was sentenced to five years in the Penitentiary at hard 
labor and $750 fine. White, who is 67 years old, was sentenced to ten years’ 
hard labor in the Penitentiary and $ 1,000 fine. 

THE RIGHTS OF BROKERS CARRYING STocks.—E. P. Pickering, of Buffalo, 
sued E. D. Randolph & Co., brokers of New York, for $6,400, the excess 
over seven per cent. per annum in the interest which they had charged him on 
advances made in carrying 800 shares of American Express Co, stock during a 
period including the Chicago and Boston fires and the panic of 1873. 

The defendants charged at one time I-32 per cent. per day, at others 1-24, 
and on one occasion as high as 3, each time according to the state of the money 
market. The difference claimed is the difference between seven per cent. and 
those charges. 

The plaintiff called Mr. Randolph, who testified that he had not himself lent 
any money whatever to carry plaintiff’s stock, but had borrowed the money nec- 
essary to carry his customer’s stock, from others, and had paid the market rates 
for the money, pledging his customers’ stocks and sometimes the firm’s bonds. 
He aggregated the price of the loans, and charged an average to each of the 
customers, 
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The suit was dismissed by Judge Dykman, the plaintiff’s own letters, pro- 
duced in Court, showing that he thanked the defendants for charging much 
lower rates than he expected. The Court held that on the evidence for plain- 
tiff, the defendants simply charged what they had been compelled to pay for 
the money to carry those stocks. 

TWICE PLEDGED COLLATERAL.—Henri Hennequin & Co., French merchants, 
had a running credit for $6,000 on Clews, Habicht & Co., of London, pro- 
cured through Henry Clews & Co., on the deposit with the latter, of $29,000 of 
Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw R. R. bonds as security. On the failure of both bank- 
ing houses Hennequin & Co. applied for a return of their pledge, but Henry 
Clews & Co. had meantime pledged the bonds with Frederick Butterfield & Co., 
for loans of about $700,000. They gave the depositors instead 29 first-mortgage 
bonds of Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota R. R. On the trial of a suit 
against Butterfield & Co., to recover the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw R. R. bonds, 
the plaintiffs, Messrs. Hennequin declared they took the others merely as secu- 
rity for the return of their own. In the Superior Court of this city, Special 
Term, Judge Sedgwick decided that Butterfield & Co. made the loans to Clews 
& Co. in good faith, in the usual way of borrowers, supposing them to be the 
owners of the collateral. The complaint as against Butterfield & Co. was dis- 
missed, leaving the plaintiffs to such satisfaction as they can get from Clews & 
Co. 

ARKANSAS.—The German Savings Bank at Little Rock, which has been in 
business fourteen months, has made a cash dividend of fourteen per cent., 
and a surplus fund of $9,625. The directors have determined to make no 
more cash dividends until the surplus shall be equal to the capital, now 
$ 75,000, and that thereafter ten per cent. of the net profits shall be added 
annually to that account. 

SAN FrRANcisco—The banking firm of Donohoe, Kelly & Co. have had an ac- 
cession to their membership, in Messrs. John W. Flood and Howard Havens, 
whose interest dates from July 1. 

DivipEND.—The: Comptroller of the Currency has declared a fifth and final 
dividend of 25 per cent. in favor of the creditors of the First National Bank 
of Washington, D. C., making in all a dividend of 100 per cent. 


Unjust Suspicion.—Two years ago, the paying teller of the Second National 
Bank, of Boston, Mr. H. W. Edmonds, was discharged because he could not 
account for the disappearance of ten thousand dollars. A few weeks ago the 
money was found in a crevice of the safe into which it had slipped. 


MIssIssipPI1.—A new banking house at Aberdeen, organized under State char- 
ter, has commenced business. The style of the bank is ‘‘Gattman & (0.,” 
and their capital, $100,000 paid in, with the right of increase to $200,000. 
New York Correspondent, The Merchants’ Exchange National Bank. Their 
card, at end of this number, tenders attention to the interests of correspondents. 


MissourI.—The following aggregate statement of the condition of the banks 
in St. Louis on the’ first day of July, 1876, is compiled from public and private 
statements by Mr. Chase, Manager of the St. Louis Clearing House. 

Capital Savings Cash Loans, 

and and Time Demand and Discounts, 
Surplus. Deposits. Deposits. Exchange. and Bonds. 
7 National Banks.......0-+eee0- $6,689,831 . $1,048,533 - $9,032,963 - $5,059,162 $10,886,323 
238 State Banks... ccccccocceses 10,059,916 . 10,570,412 « 14,374,043 - 5,827,565 + 27,401,811 
35 Clearing-House Banks........ 16,749,747 + 11,618,945 + 23,407,006 . 10,886,727 . 38,288,134 
15 Banks not in Clearing House. 1,330,850 . 2,533,707 - 1,489,853 - 873,574 + 4,154,114 
50 Banks in St. Louis.......... 18,080,597 - 14,152,652 . 24,896,859 . 11,760,301 « 42,442,248 
57 Banks 1st January, 1876 19,559,542 + 16,144,337 - 24,562,084 . 11,788,495 - 45,928,085 


Increase last six months ‘ ° 334,775 ° . 
Decrease ‘“‘ a 1,478,945 + 1,991,685 . . 28,194 - 3,486,837 


On January, 1876, the seven National Banks had of bonds deposited at 
Washington, $793,400, to secure $706,690 circulation. On July, 1876, there 
were of bonds $ 842,950; circulation $ 728.690. 
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St. Zouis.—The Central Savings Bank of St. Louis suspended business on 
July 7th, and made an assignment for the benefit of its creditors and stock- 
holders. It is thought that the assets will pay its depositors nearly in full, if 
not quite, but after considerable delay, as the bank has been burthened with 
much dead‘ weight of slow paper. 


MIssouRI.—The United States Supreme Court decision annulling certain bonds 
of Mount Pleasant township, Bates county, in this State, has caused consider- 
able excitement among the people of half a dozen counties in Western Missouri. 
In 1868 the Legislature of that State passed an act to authorize townships to 
subscribe money in aid of railroads, 

The act authorizes a subscription on the approval of two-thirds of the quali- 
fied voters who vote on the proposition ; the constitution authorizes it only on 
the approval of two-thirds of the whole number of qualified voters in the town- 
ship. The act, therefore, attempted to authorize what the constitution positively 
prohibited ; it is therefore void, and the bonds issued under it are worthless. 
The belief is that the decision sweeps out of existence all the township railroad 
bonds issued in the State. The following statement, compiled by the St. Louis 

epublican, from the last State Auditor’s report, shows approximately the amount 
of these bonds outstanding: Adair $46,000, Bates $155,000, Cape Girardeau 
$ 136,000, Cass $600,000, Clark $25,000, Cooper $170,000, Crawford $ 54,000, 
Howard $ 100,000, Jackson $417,000, Johnson $ 160,000, Linn $ 103,000, La- 
fayette $312,000, Livingston $12,000, Marion $200,000, Randolph $ 65,000, 
Pike $315,000, Saline $75,000, Schuyler $15,000. Total, $2,990,000. 

This list in not complete, for several counties that have considerable town- 
ship railroad debts, Boone being one of them, were not returned to the auditor's 
office at the date of his last report. Besides, a large proportion of this town- 
ship debt is in arrears for interest, the coupons having been in litigation for 
several years. The entire township indebtedness on railroad account is estimated 
at $ 3,300,000, all of which is dissipated into thin air by the Court’s decision. 
The people of Bates, Cass, Jackson, Johnson, and Lafayette certainly take this 
view, and there is as much rejoicing in that part of the State over the decision, 
as though some great blessing had suddenly descended on the people. It de- 
stroys really all the Cass county debt, one-third the Lafayette county debt, two- 
thirds that of Marion country, and nearly one-third that of Pike county ; and, as 
the decision comes from the Court of last resort, it is supposed that no further 
litigation on the part of the bondholders is possible. 


TRAVELING SHARPERS.—An attempt was recently made to defraud the South 
Cleveland Banking Company, of Cleveland, O., by a man of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance. He tendered a certificate of deposit of the Fifth National Bank of 
New York, for $2,500, and sought to have it cashed; but, fortunately without 
success, as the paper was a forgery. A similar experiment was tried on the 
Centennial National Bank, Philadelphia, by a person of prepossessing address— 
but likewise without succeeding. 

The National Bank of Commerce, Ciucinnati, and the First National Bank of 
Newport, Ky., were each invited in June to cash a draft presented by a 
stranger with a letter of introduction apparently from an Eastern Bank, all being 
forgeries. The attempts were failures, and in Newport, cashier Youtsey, sus- 
pecting fraud, caused the holder to be arrested. 


TExas.—Messrs. James H. Raymond & Co. have organized a new banking 
firm at Austin, which continues the established business of Messrs. Raymond 
& Whitis. The present partners are James H. Raymond, Frank Hamilton, and 
James R. Johnson. Their card will be found, as usual, in the supplement to 
the BANKER’s MAGAZINE. 


Victoria.—Mr. J. M. Brownson has formed a copartnership with Mr. 
Eugene Sibley, and will hereafter conduct his banking business under the style 
of Brownson & Co. A reference to their card in the usual place will show the 
specialties for which they invite correspondence. Messrs. Donnell, Lawson & 
Co. are their New York Correspondents. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF NEW YorK.—We are indebted to the Yournal of 
Commerce of this city for the following tables showing the foreign commerce of 
the port for the last fiscal year. The total imports at this port for the month 
of June exhibit a decline of about seven million dollars as compared with the 
same month of last year, and of nearly twelve millions as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1874. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE SIX MONTHS FROM JANUARY I. 


1874. 1875. 1876. 
Entered for consumption...$ 90,222,199 ... $ 79,295,382 ... $ 65,265,116 
Entered for warehousing.. 65,490,757 ... 5551795524 47,741,080 
Free goods...... seseeeveeees - 60,349,392 ... 50,236,507 ... 43,079, 705 
Specie and bullion 2,510,650 ... 7:540,977 «s- 2,251,285 


Total entered at port...$ 218,572,998 ... 192,252,390 ... $ 158,337,186 
Withdrawn from warehouse 57,063,661 ... 48,660,956... 41,757,396 
This shows a decline in the imports since January 1 of $ 33,915,204 as 
compared with last year, and of $60,235,812 as compared with the same 
period of 1874. Inthe first six months of 1873 the imports were $ 221,047,982, 
or nearly sixty-three millions more than during the six months just ended. 
The month of June closes the fiscal year. The imports at New York for 
this period have been as below. For the year ending June 30, 1873, they 
were $ 420,374,032, a difference of $ 113,660,317, or nearly forty per cent. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 


1874. 1875. 1876. 

Entered for consumption $ 165,478,543 ... 162,538,613 ... 132,027,678 
Entered for warehousing 116,407,703 ... 94,900,869 ... 81,902, 121 
Free goods 95,880,050... 98,485,746 ... 84,635,051 
Specie and bullion 18,324,557 «. 11,437,898 ... 8,148,865 
Total entered at port...$ 396,090,852 ... $ 367,363,126 ... $ 306,713,715 
Withdrawn from warehouse 113,783,469 ... 96, 378,837 ... 89,607,453 

The decline last year was almost wholly in general merchandise. Receipts 
of foreign dry goods formerly comprised ¢ little more than one-third of the 
total imports at this port. For the last three or four years they have been less 
than 30 per cent. of the aggregate. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PoRTS FOR SIX MONTHS FROM 
JANUARY I. 
1874. 1875. 1876. 

Domestic produce $ 138,165,775 ... $117,188,914 ... $118 810,717 
Foreign free goods....... 1,146,252 ... 1,300,257 ... 1,650,759 
Foreign dutiable 4,119,582 ... 3,028,397 ... 3.595,853 
Specie and bullion 29,618,666... 50, 3559339 ee 28, 626, 333 
Total exports $ 173,050,275 ... $171,872,906 ... $ 152,683,662 

Do. exclus. of specie 143,431,609 ... 121,517,568 ... 124,057,329 

The great decrease in the imports has called for diminished shipments of 
specie to the other side, The comparison of the exports at this port for the 
fiscal year just ended is as follows: 


ExporTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30. 
1874. 1875. 1876. 
Domestic produce $ 293,469,949 «... 253,225,037 ... $249,303,527 
Foreign free goods 1,997,436 «.. 25495,472 wee 2,371,677 
Foreign dutiable 8,721,748 ... 6,305,583... 7,326,725 
Specie and bullion 50,459,043... 81,958,900 ... 45,827,645 


Total exports $ 354,648,176 ... $ 343,984,992 ... $ 304,829,574 
Do. exclus. of specie 304,189,133 ... 262,026,092 ... 258,001,929 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 76.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
N. Y. City.... Livermore, Clews & Co.. 3 Nassau Street. 
««,... Limburger & Thalmann.. 11 Broad Street. 
Cot .... Lake City Hinsdale County Bank. .. Chemical National Bank. 
H. A. McIntyre, 7. H. J. Alexander, Cas. 
DEL.... Smyrna........ Fruit Growers’ Nat. Bank. 
$ 70,000 G. H. Raymond, Pr. N. F. Wilds, Cas. 
Nat. Bank of Columbus... 
J. Rhodes Browne, Pr. G. W. Dillingham, Cas. 
- Des Moines... Capital City Bank, (Sigler & Christy.) , 
Des Moines... State Bank of F. R. West & Sons. 


- Greenville..... Leroy, Moore & Co....... 
Lexington .... Lexington Bank, (B. R. Noble.) National Trust Co. 


Litchfield C. G. Conklin & Co....... Merchants’ National Bank. 
T. North & Co National Trust Co. 


. Aberdeen ..... Gattman & Co Merch. Exchange Nat. Bank. 
$ 100,000 
. Elmira........ Farmers’ and Mech. Bk.. Continental National Bank. 
L. M. Smith, Pr. H. L. Bacon, Cas. 


. Tiffin........... The Commercial Bank.... Amer. Exch. Nat. Bank. 
Warren P. Noble, Pr. S. B. Sneath, Cas. 


Sandy Lake.. Brown & Foster 
Towanda Citizens’ National Bank .. 
J. P. Kirby, Pr. G, A. Guernsey, Cas. 


Fox & Wettermark........ Forster, Ludlow & Co. 
Abingdon Greenway Bros. & Co. Kountze Brothers. 


. Eau Claire.... Chippewa Valley Bank... 
H. C. Putnam, Pr. V. W. Bayless, Cas. 


Reedsburg.... Samuel Ramsey Vermilye & Co. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


Authorized June 23 to July 20, 1876. 
Capital. 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2336 Fruit Growers’ National Bank, George H. Raymond.... $70,000 
Smyrna, DEL. N. F. Wilds $ 41,000 
2337 Citizens’ National Bank, J. P. Kirby 
Towanda, Pa. George A. Guernsey 150,000 


2338 National Bank of J. Rhodes Browne 000 
Columbus, Ga. G. W. Dillingham 100,000 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List; continued from Fuly No., page 75.) 
August, 1876. 
Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
N. Y. City, Continental Nat. Bank... W. J. Harris, Cas... C. F. Timpson. 


Fourth National Bank.... O.D.Baldwin, Ass¢ Cas F. E, Lathrop.* 


Windham Co. Nat. Bank, BkI’n John P. Wood, Cas.... C. C. Crandall. 
City Nat. Bank, New London I. N. Harris, Pr. N. P. Haven. 


. First National Bank ) A. L. Clarke, Pr James Beggs. 
Arcola. Geo L. Wicks, Cas... A. L. Clarke. 
Sccond National Bank, Peoria. B. F. Blossom, Cas.... T. G. McCulloh. 


. Wash, Nat. Bank, Washington Richard N. Read, Cas S, H. Taylor. 
First Nat. Bank, Clarinda..... S. West, Cas A. B. Cramer, 
. Citizen’s Nat. B’k, Louisville H. C. Rodes, Cas. 
+ Louisiana National Bank..... 
New Orleans.) T.L. Airey, Pr.pro tem. sovccsceeess 
- Marine Nat, Bank, Bath S. D. Bailey, Pr B. C. Bailey. 
Cumberland National Bank. 
Portland.) H. N. Jose, Pr Alvah Conant.* 
Merchants’ Nat. B’k, Portland J. E. Gilman, Act’g Cas mass 
First Nat. Bank, Leominster. Samuel Putnam, Pr... John H. Lockey. 
First National Bank, Marlboro. William Gibbon, Pr. Mark Fay. 
Crocker National Bank.......) 
Turners Falls. 5 D.P. Abercrombie, Cas S. Sewall, Jr. 
Nat. Mt. Wollaston Bank, 
Quincy.§ Jos.W. Robertson,?r. John Q. Adams. 
Ann Arbor Savings Bank, 
Ann Arbor.§ Christian Mack, Pr.. R. S. Smith.* 
Nat. Exch. Bank, Albion Lyman B. Miner, Cas, G. W. Davis. 
Central Nat. B’k, Booneville. W.L.Stephens, Act Cas 
Second Nat. Bank, St. Louis. E. D. Jones, Vice-Pr. Geo. L. Joy. 
++ State National Bank, Lincoln. D. B. Alexander, Pr. S. G. Owen. 
. Essex County National B’k, } 
Newark. j W. H. Curtis, Cas.... C. S, Graham. 
Third Nat. B’k, Allegheny.... H. A. Spangler, Cas. W. A. Clemens. 
Second Nat. Bank, Allentown Reuben Stahler, Cas. F. E. Samuels. 
First Nat. Bank, Meyersdale. L. S. Keim, Cas....... J. M. Olinger. 
First Nat. Bank, Pittston W. L. Watson, Cas... H. S. Phillips. 
. Nat. Bank of Shelbyville B. R. Whitthorne, Cas. A. Frierson, 
. Farm,& Merch’ts’ B’k, Paris.. C. W. Mertz, Cas.,... J. M. Smith. 
Commercial Bank, Burlington D. N. Burton, Cas..... R. J. Wright. 

. «ee First Nat. Bank, Boscobel... M. D. Tillotson, Cas. Herman A. Meyer. 
First Nat. B’k, Chippewa F’s. L. M. Newman, Cas... V. W. Bayless. 
Farmers & Merchants’ Bank,) J. W. Ostrander, Pv.. Henry Yale. 

Jefferson} Henry Yale, Cas Adam Grimm.* 


* Deceased. 
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DISSOLVED, DISCONTINUED OR CHANGED. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 75.) 


. Planters and Miners’ Bank, Caréersville; in liquidation. 
. Capital City Bank, Des Moines ; succeeded by Christy & Sigler. 
National State Bank, Des Moines; succeeded by F. R. West & Sons. 
. M. H. Norton & Co., Greenville; succeeded by Le Roy, Moore & Co. 
North & Noble, Vassar ; succeeded by T. R. North & Co. 
Central Savings Bank, S¢. Louis; suspended and assigned. 
. Watkins National Bank, Watkins; receiver appointed. 
Bank of Fairport, Fairport; closed. 
..» Rockingham Ten Cents Savings Bank, Portsmouth; suspended. 
. W. H. Kelley & Co., Cleveland; assigned. 
J. Reynolds & Co., Ripley; assigned. 
. Raymond & Whitis, Austin; succeeded by James H. Raymond & Co. 
.. Abbott & McDonald, Hidsboro ; succeeded by Abbott & Sturgis. 
.. Harbert, Blancks & Co., Luling ; succeeded by W. R. Johnston & Co. 
VAcccccee . Agency Lynchburg I. & B. Co., Abingdon; succeeded by Greenway 
Bros. & Co. 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW. YORK. 
JuNE—JuLy, 1876. 


1875. Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 1876. Lowest. Highest. 

- 17% «June 26 12 - 12%...July 11 11% . 11% 

August ...... ‘ oe 27 81% . 32 sie I2 11% . 11% 
September ... ‘ eee 28 12 . ose 13 11%. 
October ° ~— 29 12% . ee 14 11%. 
November... + 163% « 30 12% . nas 15 11%. 
December ... : «softly £ 22%. ove 17 11%. 
1876. ie 3 ~=Hioliday. sen 18 11%. 
: wa Holiday. eee I9 11%. 
February .... . or 12%. ooo 20 11% . 
‘ oe 1%. sna 21 my. 
11%. ove 22 Wx. 
12 ° see 23 11%. 

1x . eos 25 WK. 


THE TAXATION OF BANKING CAPITAL.—Mr. John C. Hopper, Secretary of 
the National Revenue Reform Association of this city, has been for some 
time engaged in a work which is a good one for the banking community. 
He has voluntarily undertaken to do what thas been left undone by others, 
and by calling upon bank officers and members of Congress, has given an 
impetus towards unity of action which bids fair to accomplish some relief 
from the burden which is becoming insupportable. 





PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 


Fune i, 1876. 


Bonds: at Sm: POT CONE. ciscecdccsssccosssscsaassess $ 984,999,650 
Bonds at five per cent......00. hisacanbaseteacany 710,041,800 


$ 1,695,041,450 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Navy pension fund at three per cent......... $14,000,000 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED.... $ 5,135,030 


DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Old demand and legal-tender notes 
Certificates of deposit 

Fractional currency 

Coin certificates 


$ 467,650,979 


$ 2,181,827,460 
31,788,757 


Total debt 
PEDO -cxiscidecdssncceidehesadasseussepandiaideonsosunni 


$ 2, 213,616,217 


TOTAL DEBT, principal and interest 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
$ 66,624, 766 
9,285,708 
Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 


tificates of deposit, as provided by law... 4,385,000 


$ 110,235,471 


Debt, less cash i in the Treasury, June 1, 1876 $ 2, 103, 320, 742 
July 1, 1876 


Decrease of debt during the past month .... $4,617,515 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1875........ 25, 307,983 


Fuly 1, 1876. 
$ 984,999,650 
710,685,800: 


$ 1,696,695,450 


$ 14,000, 000: 


$ 3,902,402 


369,839,201 
32,840,000 
34446.595 
28,684,400 


$ 465,807, 196 


we» $2,180, 395,067 


38,514,004 


+» $2,218,909,071 


$ 73,625,584 
13,004, 141 


32,840,000: 
$ 119,469, 726 


. $ 2 82,099,439 349 


 § 3,881,397 
29,249,381 


BONDs ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


LAWFUL MONEY. 


$ 64,623,512 
1,615,537 


30,141,513 
6,851,349 


$ 23,290, 163 


Principal outstanding 
Interest accrued and not yet paid ............ . 


Interest paid by the United States 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 


Balance of interest paid by the U. S... 


$ 64.623. 512. 
1,938 705 


30, 141,513 
6,852,491 


$ 23,289,021 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, JULY 24, 1876. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.88 a 4.88%, in gold. 


In the money market there are several points of interest, although the 
dullness which has so long prevailed continues unabated. The rates for call 
loans are extremely low and money is offered at three to four per cent., 
while balances are lending to Government houses at one to one and a half 
per cent., and to the Stock Exchange houses at two per cent. In discounts 
there is little change, the amount of choice paper in market being extremely 
limited. One of the facts of interest in the loan market is the export of 
specie, which amounted last week to $2,620,887, making the total since 
January Ist $36,546,223. This aggregate compares as follows with the ex- 
ports of previous years : 

1876 «+ $36,546,223 .. 1867 .. $36,758,393 .. 1859 .. $49,396,196 
1875 ++ 57,938,711 1866 .. 51,2945597 1858 .. 15,715,719 
1874 «+. 32,819,183 .. 1865 .. 18,669,751 1857... 28,216.610 
1873 .- 36,062,699 .. 1864 .. 30,618,045 .. 1856 . 20,533,534 
1872 .- §3,157.710 1863 .. 25,824,265 .. 1855 19,268,728 
1871 .. 49,883,707... 1862 37,604,376 .. 1854 «~. 20,200,041 
1870 . 27,037,193 .. 1861 39258,976 .. 1853 .. 12,584,824 
1869 .. 20,294,770 +. 1860 .. 29,718,553 1852 .. 15,596,508 
1868 .. 58,750,660 

Another feature of the money market is the increase of the greenback re- 
serves, which amount to fifty-seven millions, a larger sum than the average of 
previous months of this year. On 24th July, 1875, the greenback reserves were 
$75,015,200; on July +25, 1874, $63,714,800, and on 26 July, 1873, 
$49,957,000. The total reserves of specie and legal tenders for the last two 
weeks, show the following changes : 

Fuly 15. Fuly 22. Changes. 
$22,440,100 »«. $20,681,400 .. Dec..$1,758,700 
54,077,500 o- 57,198,200 .. Inc... 2,520,700 


Total reserve $77,117,600 ag $77,879,600 noi iiss $ 762,000 

Reserve required against deposits 56,041,875 ++ 56,176,450 
Excess of reserve above legal requirements. 21,075,725 .. 21,703,150 Inc... 627,425 
252,961,100 .. 251,682,100 .. Dec.. 1,279,000 


Among other indications of the money market, we may mention the disposi- 
tion on the part of the interest-paying banks, to diminish the rates allowed to 
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depositors. Indeed, with money at two per cent. or lowe®, it is not easy to see 
how any banking establishment can afford to pay three or four per cent. for de- 
posits. A similar result of the ease in money is reported at Chicago, where the 
banks are also reducing the interest allowed on balances. The loans of our 
New York banks have begun to increase during the month, though there was 
a falling off last week. The deposits are higher than they have been for the 
last three months, as will be seen from the subjoined table of the weekly 
averages reported by the New York Clearing House. 


Legal Excess of 
1876. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserves 
Jan. 3-...... $ 264,062,500 . $ 20,233,300 - $39,724,900 » $18,795,000 . $ 204,508,100 

8...++++ 263,044,000 21,149,600 .. 39,328,600 .. 18,595,800 210,820,200 « $ 10,773,155 
15-+eeeee 261,652,100 23,309,100 .. 44,532,500 18,515,600 .. 216,058,500 .. 13,856,970 
22.+e0ee02 260,806,900 .. 22,773,200 .- 46,367,900 .. 17,892,000 217,324,200 e+ 14,810,055 
Weveccee 262,207,000 22,481,700 «+ 48,030,000 .. 17,757,300 220,023,900 .. 15,505,720 
266,067,400 23,570,800 «+ 47,356,200 17,449,300 -- 224,509,100 14,799,725 
266,556,700 .- 24,504,600 .. 47,895,600 17,293,500 «. 225,558,500 16,010,575 
268,011,400 .. 22,044,900 .. 48,967,800 .. 17,183,100 224,762,200 .- 14,822,150 
268,480,000 .. 20,706,200 .. 49,013,100 .. 17,022,000 .. 224,337,400 13,634,950 
270,162,800 22,701,600 .. 46,945,200 16,882,500 226,426,400 13,040,200 
Ileeeeees 270,748,400 .. 23,139,800 .. 47,629,500 16,697,700 227,102,800 .. 13,993,600 
1B.0eceess 263,866,700 .. 22,369,400 «+ 45,608,100 .. 16,483,300 220,584,900 12,831,275 
25.eeee++ 261,254,000 «- 21,504,000 «+ 43,773,900 -- 16,199,700 214,181,600 11,732,500 
April 1.....-. 261,351,200 21,171,100 .. 41,718,500 .. 16,364,000 211,561,100 -- 9,995,325 
261,786,200 .. 20,336,000 .. 38,700,400 .. 16,297,600 .. 207,993,300 7,038,875 
255,297,900 .. 19,400,800 «- 38,826,800 .. 16,239,100 .. 205,540,500 .. 6,851,975 
253,752,400 18,077,300 -- 41,396,800 .. 16,232,000 .. 203,262,400 8,658,500 
252,117,200 .. 17,076,600 .. 43,089,300 .. 16,262,800 202,529,100 -- 9,533,025 
257,015,600 19,804,400 «+ 39,182,200 .. 16,199,400 .. 205,669,000 7,569,350 
255,808,800 18,881,000 .. 42,643,400 .. 16,140,500 .. 207,900,300 .. 9,549,325 
253,210,500 18,399,300 .. 45,689,800 16,112,700 .- 217,993,500 12,090,725 
251,492,700 17,388,500 ... 49,290,400 .. 16,059,200 .. 208,978,700 «. 14,414,225 
June 3....... 250,679,500 17,488,800 .. 51,766,500 .. 15,943,800 211,196,600 .. 16,456,150 
“£  lOueeeses 249,370,700 -. 15,729,100 «+ 53,060,000 .. 15,810,100 210,830,500 «- 16,081,475 
 y7ee0eeee 246,862,100 .. 15,318,200 .. 54,360,200 15,646,400 208,602,000 «+ 17,527,900 
June 24......+6 248,397,400 14,900,400 .- 54,204,100 .. 15,603,500 208,751,800 «+ 16,916,550 
251,883,300 .. 18,291,800 .. 54,778,400 15,539,200 216,055,200 19,056,400 
255,653,300 23,650,600 .. 53,331,200 15,563,600 .. 223,704,100 .. 21,105,775 
I5eeeeeee 252,961,100 .. 22,440,100 .. 54,677,500 .. 15,442,300 224,167,500 .. 21,075,725 
22.eeeeee 251,682,100 .. 20,681,400 .. 57,198,200 15,257,300 -. 224,705,800 21,703,150 


The Clearing-Heuse exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as 
below: 

1876. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
June 24.......-$ 128,932,900 .... $1,462,100 .. . $7,295,600 ..-. $76,447,700 ..-. $22,610,800 
July t5606.4-+ 129,797,000 «+--+ 1,977,000 ++ 7,588,900 «.+- 78,527,900 «eee 22,565,000 

£6 Beeee cee 130,055,900 «+++ 2,794,700 «e+ 75144,600 «++ 78,314,900 +--+ 22,776,100 

£6 TSecccccee 129,423,200 +26 2,750,500 7:244,600 ..-- 78,451,600 «..-. 22,664,300 

22ee+esse0 128,788,600 «..-. 2,551,600 71527,300 sees 76,753,700 «+++ 22,319,100 


The Philadelphia bank statements for the same time are as follows : 


1876, Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
June 24.04.0244 $60,384,520 eee $460,049 0000 $15,357,596 + +++ $49,547,208 «... $10,214,054 
July 60,960,923 ee+- 554,739 «+++ 16,138,459 coos 52,156,114 «+++ 10,199,536 

60,947,476 «+++ 697,683 «+++ 16,345,273 «+00 $1,331,870 wee. 10,190,421 
60,575,330 sees 7475307 +ee+ 16,290,740 «eee 51,484,229 «++ 10,214,484 
22, eeeeeee 60,577)153 «eee 769,582 «eee 16,493,991 «eee $1,802,279 «4+. 10,141,056 
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The stock market is dull. Governments are quiet, but firm. In stock 
securities little is doing. Railroad bonds of well-known lines are in favor for 
investment. Railroad shares and miscellaneous shares are neglected. 


From London we learn by cable that at the stock exchange our govern- 
ment securities are strong and close at an advance of &% to %. Canadian 
railways are lower. Discounts in Lombard street are reported as being dur- 
ing the whole of last week almost at a standstill. There was a large sup- 
ply of floating capital for which no adequate employment could be found. 
The bank return was one of the strongest ever known. The favorable con- 
dition of the money market caused extreme buoyancy in consols, and the 
advances have been extraordinary. Purchases have been made freely by 
bankers and others who were unable to employ their surplus balances. These 
reports have given a little more firmness to the quotations in Wall Street. 
For railroad bonds we note sales at the following quotations: N. J. Central 
Ist consolidated, 101% ; Chic. & Northwestern consol. coupon gold bonds, 
95%@95% ; Hannibal & St. Joseph 8s convertible, 81; Ohio & Miss. con- 
solidated, 94; U. Pacific R. R. Ist m., 103%; ditto sinking fund, 94; Pitts., 
Ft. W. & Chic. 2d, 1e9%% ; Central Pacific Ist, California branch, 913 ; 
ditto land grants, 9334; Bellevue & So. Illinois Ist, 921%@93; Toledo & 
Wabash Ist mtge., 93%; St. Paul ist, C. & M. division, 97%; ditto con- 
sol. s. f., 90% ; Lehigh & Wilkesbarre consol., 874@87@%; Rock Island 
& Pacific 7s, 109%. Subjoined are our usual quotations : 

(QUOTATIONS : Fune 30. Fuly 5. Fuly 10. Fuly 17. Fuly 24. 
Gold eocccesccccccece 112% - 11298. TIIZZR oe mr% .. 11% 
U.S. 5-208, 1867 Coup. 12248 .. 11958 .. 119} «- 119% .. 119% 
U.S. 5s of 1881 Coup. 117 _ 117% oe 117% we 117% 118% 
West. Union Tel. Co. . 66% .. 714%... 71% .. mK .. 70M%$ 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 105% .. 108% .. 107% «- 184. 106% 
Lake Shore.....- 54% -- 58% « 56% .. 54% -- 53% 
Chicago & Rock Island 109 oe 109% «- 109% .. 109 ee 109 
New Jersey Central... 75%. 72% .. 72% .. 72% .. 65% 
Erie cccccccccccccccce | ar 14%, oe ar 14% +. 144% 
Chic. & North Western 42% «- 42% .. 42% .. 42 ee 41% 
Union Pacific....e.«.. 60 ee 63 oe 63 oe 61 oe 60% 
Bills on London.ecceee 4.873%4-4.89% «+ 4-88-4.g0. . 4-89-4.91.. 4.8814-4.9014.. 4.8814-4.90% 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 37,388,212 .. $34,311,465 -. $34,179,539 «+ $32,312,812 .. $30,491,185 

Do. do. gold. 38,931,818 .- 36,111,663 .. 35,327,404 -- 33,606,967 .. 33,792,816 

Gold has advanced one-half per cent. on the rumor from Washington relative 
to the prospects of the bill for the issue of legal-tender paper. This bill au- 
thorizes the issue by the United States of coin notes in exchange for bullion, 
bars of gold and silver, the gold to be computed at its coining value, and the 
silver at the rate of 412,4, grains standard silver to the dollar. Seventy-five per 
cent, of the bullion thus received is to be held in the mints and assay offices 
for the purpose of redeeming the coin certificates whenever they may be 
presented. The coin notes thus authorized to be issued are made a legal ten- 
der, without limit, for all dues to the United States and the silver coin for 
all debts of every nature, public and private, not specified to be paid in gold 
coin. The most important amendment reported by the Committee is one 
directing the coinage of silver dollars in the mints of the United States. 


The Treasury now holds $310,249,850 in bonds to secure National bank 
circulation, and $18,723,000 to secure public deposits. The United States 
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bonds deposited for circulation last week were $492,000. The United States 
bonds held for circulation withdrawn during the week were $1,165,000. The 
aggregates compare as follows : 


Week Notes in Bonds for Bonds for Coin in Coin 
ending circulation. circulation. U.S. deposits. Total bonds. Treasury. Certificates. 


1875. 
July 24.... $ 350,764,469 . $ 374,753,362 - $18,792,200 . $ 393,545,562 - $66,926,937 . $22,628,300 


Aug. 7-+++ 348,937:939 ++ 374,927,862 .. 18,792,200 «+ 393,720,062 .. 71,953,412 «+ 22,657,200 
Aug. 21-.++ 349,130,000 .. 374,788,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,580,962 .. 70,738,807 ** 18,561,000 
Sept. 11.. 347,980,000 .. 373,382,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 392,174,962 .- 66,730,316 16,389,400 
Sept. 25.... 347,720,223 -- 372,150,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 390,942,962 .. 66,924,152 .. 12,435,000 
Oct. 346,769,853 369,791,762 .. 18,782,200 «- 388,573,962 .. 68,784,332 .. 12,477,100 
Oct. 16.... 346,813,776 .. 368,857,212 .- 18,782,200 .. 387,639,412 .+ 70,472,506 .. 12,775,600 
Oct. 344,458,728 368,119,917 18,760,000 .. 386,879,917 -. 69,070,408 .. 11,502,300 
Oct. 346,805,616 .. 367,799,412 18,730,000 .. 386,529,412 «. eoccees. 
Nov. wees 3459799,108 .. 366,658,312 .. 18,730,000 .. 385,388,312 .- 72,042,514 16,069,900 


Dec. ee 343,938,278 -. 364,690,112 «+ 18,626,500 .. 383,316,612 .. 69,206,263 .. 21,447,000 
1876. 


Jan. 343-253,577 ++ 362,108,062 18,626,500 380,734,562 73»200,709 ++ 34,429,000 
Feb. bese Zt SSHOU 358,428,650 «- 18,621,500 .. 376,050,150 75,051,625 «- 33,786,900 
Mar. 340,046,776 .. 355,311,715 «+ 18,741,500 .. 374,053,215 ++ 69,657,203 34,797,600 
Apr. sees  337:635,219 -- 347,800,350 «+ 18,623,000 366,423,350 .- 76,148,711 28,457,600 
May be 335197,105 «+ 344,883,850 .. 18,623,000 363,506,850 eeeceeses 
June 332,322,678 «+ 342,340,550 «+ 18,823,000 .. 361,163,550 -- 65,664,354 .. 22,874,000 " 
July x 331,839,109 «+ 340,249,850 -. 18,723,000 ..*369,772,284 «- 61,848,009 .. 3¢,588,600 
By the silver bill which was passed 13th July, and received the signature of 
the President to-day, the sum of ten millions of subsidiary silver coin is 
authorized to be issued by the Secretary of the Treasury in exchange for 
greenbacks which are to be held as a special fund for the redemption of 
fractional notes as presented, and these fractional notes are to be destroyed 
and counted as part of the Sinking Fund. The second section demonetizes 
the trade dollars, but gives power to the Secretary to issue them in such 
amount as he may deem sufficient to meet the export demand. The third 
section authorizes the issue of subsidiary silver coin to the amount of 
$50,000,000 ; that is, it fixes the limit of such issue at this amount. The 
fourth section authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to buy silver bullion 
for conversion into subsidiary coin with any money in the Treasury, but re- 
stricts the amount which may be so invested in bullion at any one time to 
$200,000. A copy of this act will be found elsewhere. 


The customs receipts at the port of New York are shown in the annexed 
summary for the month of June, for six months, and for the fiscal year: 


1874. 1875. 1876. 


cee ccceves ececeeeseces $7,899,243 17 +--+ $6,656,462 06 .. $6,619,735 25 
Add 5 months....... eeccccce e. 48,988,610 10 .. 47,284,772 28 .. 43,211,461 68 


Six months $ 56,887,853 27 ne $ 53,941,234 34 a $49,831,196 93 
Fiscal year 110,423,272 32 ++ 108,154,668 50 . 101,278,545 78 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1873, the total cash duties received 
here amounted to $ 126,374,609, which shows a decrease from that point of 
over twenty-five million dollars per annum. 
Foreign exchange has been rather more firm, and closes flat at 4.8814 for 
bankers’ sixty-days’ bills on London, and at 4.87 for sixty-days’ commercial ster- 
ling Cable transfers are 4.91%. Exchange on Paris is quoted at 5.1634 for 


* Outstanding greenbacks. 
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sixty-days and 613% for sight bills, To throw some light on the proba- 
ble movements of the foreign exchanges in the early future. The 
Bureau of Statistics has compiled an estimate of the aggregate gold val- 
ues of the imports and exports, specie omitted, for the year ended June 3o. 
Including in the exports the value of the foreign goods re-exported, amounting 
to from fourteen to seventeen million dollars a year, the imports and exports 
for the last six years compare as follows : 

Imports. Exports. 

$ 520,223,684 .. $442,820,178 

626,595,077 ++ 444,177,586 

642,136,210 .. 522,479,317 

567,406,342 .. 586,283,040 

533,005,436 «- 513,441,711 

. 536,000,000 


Total ncccccoscccsescecscecess $ 3,349,366,749 .. $3,045,201,832 


These figures have a certain effect in elucidating the tendency of the foreign 
exchanges though they constitute of course a small part only of the data need- 
ful for that purpose, and their interpretation is often attempted by persons who 
wholly misunderstand the kind and degree of information to be deduced from 


them. 
Our usual summary of the import and export movements at New York is 


embraced in abstract which will be found upon page 157 of this number. 


SS 
DEATHS. 


At BROOKLINE, Mass., on Monday, April 10, 1876, aged sixty-five years, 
WILLIAM B. Towne, Cashier of the Souhegan National Bank of Milford, N. H. 

At ALBANY, N. Y., on Monday, July 10, aged eighty years, EzRA P. PREN- 
TICE, formerly President of the National Commercial Bank of Albany. 

At BRoOKLYN, N. Y., on Sunday, July 16, aged forty-three years, J. H. L. 
MorrorD, Cashier of the National Currency Bank of New York City. 

At LAKE Manopac, N. Y., on Saturday, July 15, aged thirty-two years, 
FREDERIC E. LATHROP, Assistant Cashier of the Fourth National Bank of New 
York City. 

At ANN ARzOR, MICH., on Friday, July 14, aged seventy-four years, RAN- 
soM S. SMITH, Presideut of the Ann Arbor Savings Bank. 

At Patmyra, N. Y., on Thursday, July 20, aged sixty-seven years, GEORGE 
W. CuyLer, President of the First National Bank of Palmyra. 





